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nies in bud ready to open; Tree Honeysuckle in 
bloom; do. Dielytra spectabilis, Crown Imperial, 
Holly, Lilac; Calycanthus in full bud; Spirea 
prunifolia in full bloom. Of fruit trees—Quince; 
do. the Early Harvest; Peaches, Apricots, &c., 
past bloom. In one of the gardens of Cairo, 
we noticed, in full bloom, a new bulb called 
Snow Flake, having a bell-shaped flower, like 
the Lily of the Valley, only larger, but bells 
less in number. 

The Banquet at Mound City.—At the Stokes 
House was prepared a most magnificent enter- 
tainment, which was as rich in variety, and as 
generous in quantity, as the most fastidious epi- 
cure could desire; and it is only astonishing 
that the whole editorial fraternity took to it as 
naturally as a babe to its mother’s milk. Qne 
would suppose that they had been used to this 
kind of thing from their infancy; and we can 
only account for the equanimity of the par- 
ticipants, from the fact, that it must be owing 
to superior advantages of education and to that 
ease with which an American editor can work 
at the press or case, as either may require to- 
day, and have plenty cr want, according to cir- 
cumstances, to morrow—to be a country editor 
this year, and the next, represent the nation at 
the court of St. James or St. Cloud. Well, who 
has a better right? After the banquet, all re- 
turned to the Gen. Anderson, who had steam 
up; and while the soft gales fanned our cheeks 
and wafted balmy fragrance from the shore, 
the now nearly full moon shone calmly and se- 
renely down, while the stirring strains of mar- 
tial music on board, enlivened the scene. We 
had a most delightful ride on the broad bosom 
of Ja belle riviere back to Cairo, where all found 
quiet and the rest they so much needed to pre- 
pare them for the severe strains which must 
yet be made upon their endurance. 

The Second Day—In Cairo was devoted to 
business, which has no particular interest to the 
readers of the Rural World. The oration of 
Dr. C. H. Ray, of the Chicago Post, evidenced 
much thought, and the finished scholar. The 
poem of the occasion, by Bristol, of the Kan- 
kakee Gazette, could not be appreciated, because 
the author was unfortunately absent, and the 
reader did not enter into the spirit of the poem, 
nor develop its merit or beauty by classic read- 
ing. After the business session, many of the 
editors, and some of the ladies, attended the re- 
ceptions of W. W. Thornton, Esq., and also of 
James Johnson, Esq., agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. at Cairo. We must not forget that 
some of these gentlemen, both at Cairo and 


Mound City, made large pecuniary sacrifices to 
give eclat to this occasion. Amongst these, a 
emo lace must be assigned to Dr. Casey, 

ayor of Mound City, and Messrs. Halliday & 
Safford, of the Transportation Company, who 
so generonsly furnished the steamer Gen. An- 
derson, and who were only enabled to do so 
through the kindness of Col. Taylor, who allow- 
ed one of his boats totake the place, for that day, 
of the Gen. Anderson on the regular line. All 
of these gentlemen, as well as Toews Moberly, 
of Cairo, deserve well of the editorial fraternity 
for their indefatigable efforts to make our stay 
and the occasion, pleasant and agreeable to all. 
Of our trip from Cairo to Mobile, and also of 
some other things seen and experienced, we 
will discourse in our next. All well. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
BOOK FARMING. 

I commenced farming in 1863. The first 
thing I did was, to take four Agricultural papers 
—Colman’s Rural World, Horticulturist, Agricul- 
turist and Country Gentleman. So far as I was 
able, I followed the advice of these papers. I 
plowed ten inches deep and six inches wide; 
while my no-book neighbors plowed four inches 
deep and ten wide. Well, I raised 2000 bushels 
of corn in 1864, and took the book advice ; and, 
instead of selling it at twenty cents a bushel— 
bought hogs and fed it. Got the hogs for five 
cents per pound, and sold them for twelve ; with 
what | fed and a few bought, made some $6,000. 
In 1867, raised a crop of tobacco—followed the 
books again, by planting it close to make the 
fibres small. Got $15.50 per hundred (loose) 
for it, which was $3.50 per hundred more than 
any of my no-book neighbors got. In 1868, 
planted a lot of the new sorts of potatoes, such 
as Early York, Harrison and Rose. Saw them 
advertised in the books—paid a big price for the 
seed ; gave the potatoes athorough cultivation, 
raised more potatoes than a// the rest of the 
farmers in the county. Followed the book ad- 
vice again, and advertised them in Colman’s 
Rural World. Paid $20 for advertising, and 
now receive, daily, from two to five orders for 
potatoes. Will get about $1,000 for this crop, 
which cost me about $50. 

These no-book farmers plant all their crops 
in the moon ; raise twenty crops of corn on the 
same land in succession ; build log stables, with 
cracks large enough to let a Newfoundland dog 
through ; go to town every Saturday; drink 
whisky and curse the Government. If they take 
apy paper, it is some lying political one. 

The Legislature will probably establish an 
Agricultural College in this State. Such an 
institution would benefit a few rich men’s sons, 
whom their fathers might think too big fools to 
make lawyers, doctors or preachers of—but the 
vast majority of farmers would receive no good 
from it. On the other hand, if our General 
Assembly would appropriate $40,000 for fifty 
thousand copies of the Rural World, Journal of 
Agriculture and Prairie Farmer, and distribute 
them among the farmers for a year, our agricul- 


tural products would be increased five hundred 
fold in two years. FARMER. 
> oo 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
HOW MUCH WILL IT COST, 

To Stir Land to a Depth of Eighteen Inches ? 

Mr. P. Earle says it costs $20 an acre; J. T. 
B., of Clay City, Ill., positively asserts (page 
212) that $3 will cover all the expenses—on the 
supposition that, with two good teams and 
plows, he can plow, to the said depth, two acres 
of land per day for a month. 

Now, it is not my habit to contradict the 
statements of responsible writers; I have, how- 
ever, some experience of my own in this matter. 
In a manner similar to that proposed by J. T. 
B., [have trenched land designed for a vine 
plantation, and found it hard work with two 
good teams, two good plows, and two good 
plowmen—to stir from three-fourths of an acre 
to one acre, of not very stiff soil, to a depth of 
sixteen inches, accurately measured. I may 








add that my grape growing neighbors would 
very willingly pay $10 and even $15 per acre to 
apy one who would plow or trench their land, 
designed for vineyards, in the manner J.T. B. 
prepares his land for wheat and corn, at the 
trifling rate of $3 per acre. 

But, set down the expenses at $10, it will pay 
to work our land this way at least every five or 
six years, in order to preserve the otherwise 
rapidly vanishing productiveness of our soil, 
I will add that in my neighborhood (Warren 
county, Mo.) the wheat fields are brilliant; 
peach trees in full bloom; the prospects for 
apples, pears, &c., unsurpassed ; our grape vines 
sound, and promising a rich harvest ; all bands 
busy, minds hopeful, greenbacks much in de- 
mand, health generally good. 

FREDERICK Muencu, 
- >. > —— 
From Woodson Co., Kansas. 

Cox. Cotman: In a former communication I reported 
peaches in our county nine-tenths killed ; at this date, 
I have to report all killed. Of 250 trees of my own, 
and 200 of my nearest neighbor's, not a single bloom 
do they show; and, what is more discouraging, the 
last growth of wood is killed, the bodies of the trees 
cracked by severe freezing, and trees otherwise badly 
damaged. 

Owing to the extreme wet last fall, but little wheat 
was sown, and that little is lying dead upon the sur- 


face—in fact most of the ground has been put to spring 
wheat, which, by the way, will probably prove the 
more sure crop for our climate. 

Farming in southern Kansas, I find upon the whole 
to be rather uncertain; but for stock raising it is not 
excelled. Native or wild grasses are much better than 
in a more northern latitude—I mean during the winter 
months; the dry, late autumns, allowing it to fully 
mature without frost, remaining about as good as wild 
hay during theentire winter; and then we have under- 
neath this dry coat, the winter grass, short but re- 
maining fresh and green all winter—a most excellent 
feed for sheep. 

Tame grasses have been tested sufficient to prove 
that most varieties will do well, when our wild varie- 
ties fail ; which they ultimately will, when the country 
is densely populated. 

We talk of organizing a Farmers’ Club in our neigh- 
borhood—object, mutual improvement by exchange 
of opinions, experience, &c. I intend to insist upon 
the adoption of an article in the By-Laws, as a 
qualification of membership, that each one shall be a 
subscriber to some agricultural paper—for without 
the aid of such, a man goes it blind. If desirable, 
will report progress of Club occasionally. T.A.B. 

Coloma, April 15. 

Remarks: Let us hear as often as you can. 


FROM HARRISON Co., MO. 

Eps. Rurau Wor.ip: We have a fine, healthy 
country, with rich soil, well adapted to farming 
and stock growing, with wild land at from four 
to eight dollars, and improved farms all the 
way from eight to twenty dollars per acre, offer- 
ing great inducements to immigrants. 

Fall wheat, oats, meadows, in fact, all crops 
of small grain—look well, although later than 
usual. 

Your valuable Rural World gives general sat- 
isfaction. The article on the “Coming Girl and 
Boy” (lately published in the Rural World), is 
worth one year’s subscription. There is not 
one farmer’s wife in one hundred that wants to 
vote or hold office—so, why force suffrage on 
them. I see itrecommended for young orchards, 
to prune 80 as to force half the trees to bear 
fruit early: will you please give us the best 
method of doing it, as many of your new sub- 
scribers are ignorant on that point? S. R. N. 

Bethany, April 18, 
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COUNTIES OF MISSOURI. 

The following description of counties we take from 
the Missouri and Western Farm Register, published 
by J. H. Parsons & Co., of St. Louis. 

Apair County—Is in the central northern part of 
the State. It is well divided—prairie and timber—and 
well watered by small streams. Coal, limestone and 
sandstone are abundant. The N. M.R. R. passes 
through it north and south. Kirksville is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860, 8,531. Vote, 1868—Rep. 920; Dem. 
264. 

Anprew County.—Lies on the Missouri river, and 
is separated from the Iowa line by Nodaway county. 
The land is rolling, very fertile—more timber than 
prairie. Savannah, the county seat, is five miles from 
the Missouri river, and twelve from St. Joseph. The 
Platte County R. R. passes through the county and 
connects with the Council Bluffs, Iowa Railroad.— 
Pop., 1860, 11,850. Vote, 1868—Rep. 1,318; Dem. 586. 

Arcaison County— Is the extreme north-western of 
the State. About one-half is level and undulating; 
the otber, broken and hilly. Corn, wheat. oats, hemp 
and tobacco are the principal products. The St. Jo- 
seph & Council Bluffs R. R. passes through it. Rock- 
portis the county seat. Pop., 1860, 4,649. Vote, 1868 
—Rep. 767; Dem. 193. 

Avprain County—In the central part of North 
Missouri, is rich undulating prairie, interspersed with 
belts of timber—about three-fourths prairie. The 
climate is healthy, the land elevated and watered by 
numerous streams running from it. The soil is well 
adapted to grasses, wheat and oats. The N. M. R. R. 
runs through it from south-east to north-west. Mexico 
is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 8,074. Vote, 1868— 
Rep. 298; Dem. 288. 

Barry County—Is near the south-west corner of 
the State, on the Arkansas line. Surface undulating; 
soil rich; prairie and timber well distributed. When 
the South Pacific R. R. is extended, this county will 
be an attractive one for farming, stock raising and 
mining. The only drawback now is the want of an 
outlet. Good building material in the northern part. 
Lead ore in considerable quantities. All kinds of 
grains, fruits and vegetables yield abundantly. Cass- 
ville is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 7,994. Vote, 
1868—Rep. 360; Dem. 324. 

Barton Counry—On the western border, is general- 
ly high table land, level enough for agricultural pur- 
poses, and well drained. It is chiefly prairie, inter- 
spersed with extensive groves of hickory, oak, locust, 
walnut, sycamore, cedar, cottonwood and elm. There 
are gravelly ridges, admirable for fruit. Coal is 
abundant; so also are limestone, sandstone, and sand 
for building. The county is prosperous, and offers 
great inducements to stock growers. Wild grapes of 
very superior quality are abundant. Lamar is the 
county seat. Pop, 1860, 1,816. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
270; Dem. 235. 

Bates County—lIs on the western boundary of the 
State. The prairies are high, rich and rolling—some 
of them are large. The bottoms are well timbered. 
Springs are abundant. Butler is the county seat.— 
Pop., 1860, 7,216. Vote, 1868—Rep. 775; Dem. 632. 


Benton County—Is in the west central part of the 
State; general character broken; about one-fourth un- 
dulating prairie, the remainder rough timber land. 
The streams are clear and rapid, and generally gravel- 
ly bottomed. The bottom lands along the streams 
arevery rich. The Osage river is navigable to Manoa, 
near the western boundary of the county. There are 
many excellent water powers in the county unim- 
proved. Lead ore is abundant, and mines are already 
opened. Warsaw is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 
9,072. Vote, 1868—Rep. 680; Dem. 348. 


BoLuinceR County—lIs in the south-east part of 
the State. The general surface is broken, but the 
land is very fertile and well timbered. Iron and im- 
mense beds of kaolin are found in it. Also extensive 
deposits of pipe and fire clay. The I. M. R. R. (now 
nearly completed) passes through the center of the 
county. Dallas, the county seat, is 25 miles from the 
Mississippi river. Pop., 1860, 7,388. Vote, 1868— 
Rep. 309; Dem. 88. 

Boone Counry—Is near the centre of the State, 
directly opposite the Capital, Jefferson City, on the 
north side of the Missouri river. The northern part 
of the county is undulating; the southern, broken.—- 
Three-fourths of it is timber. By Dr. Litton’s State 
Geological Survey, the soil is shown to be “the very 
best for wheat and rye in the State,” and “well adap- 
ted to corn, tobacco, oats and grasses.” It is also 
excellent for fruit. Timber and coal are abundant. 
The N. M. R. R. crosses the northern part, and a 
branch from it extends to Columbia, the county seat. 
Pop., 1860, 19,487. Vote, 1868—Rep. 148; Dem. 204. 


BucHanan County—Is in the north-west part of 





the State, on the Missouri river; is principally rolling 
prairie, with timber along the streams and fine groves 
on the prairie. The soil is very rich and adapted to 
grain, grasses, hemp and fruit. St. Joseph, a city of 
25,000 inhabitants, is the county seat. It is the ter- 
minus of the H. & St. Joe R. R., which passes through 
the county. A railroad is in operation from St. Jo- 
seph to Council Bluffs, Iowa, with a southern branch 
to East Leavenworth, which there connects with the 
west branch of the N. M. R. R. Pop., 1860, 23,861. 
Vote, 1868—Rep. 1,920; Dem. 1,419. 


ButLerR County—lIs in the south-east part of the 
State, on the Arkansas line. A large portion of this 
county has been returned as swamp land, but most of 
it can be reclaimed by drains and levees. In its pres- 
ent condition it is well adapted to cranberry culture. 
Some of the very richest and best of farm lands are to 
be found there, and also immense beds of iron ore.— 
The upland timber is beech, pine and white oak; the 
bottom land, a mixed growth. Along the St. Fran- 
cois river are large groves of cypress. Black river is 
navigable to within 15 miles of Poplar Bluff, the county 
seat. Pop., 1560,2,891. Vote, 1868—Rep.118; Dem. 
105. 

CALDWELL County—lIs in the north-west part of the 
State. Principally rolling prairie, with abundance of 
timber, plenty stock water; extensive natural mead- 


ows. The H.&St. Joe R. R. passes through the north- 
ern part. Kingston is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 
5,034. Vote, 1868—Rep. 832; Dem. 395. 


CALLAWAY County—Is east of the centre of the 
State, lying on and north of the Missouri river—part 
level and very fertile; part broken and hilly, and em- 
bracing a great variety of soil. This county is one- 
third prairie and two-thirds heavily timbered. Coal 
and limestone are found in large quantities. The Bluff- 
ton Wine Company’s vineyards are in the southern 
portion of this and the adjoining county. Fulton is 
the county seat. A railroad is under construction 
from Fulton to the N. M. R. R. Pop., 1860, 17,455. 
Vote, 1868—Rep. 198; Dem. 386. 


CampEN County—Is in the south central part of the 
State. Surface rolling and well timbered, except in 
the south-east corner. There is but little prairie.— 
Soil rich and productive. The surface presents a suc- 
cession of hills, valleys and beautiful woodlands. Fine 
forests of oak, walnut, cherry, etc., and very abundant 
water power for milling and manufacturing purposes. 
The Osage river passes through on the north, and the 
hills of the Big and Little Niangua are quite pictur- 
esque. Linn Creek is the county seat. Pop., 1560, 
4,975. Vote, 1868—Rep. 371; Dem. 163. 


Care GiraRpDEAv County—Has been settled since 
1794; is heavily timbered; no prairie. The southern 
portion is mostly level, the other portions moderately 
uneven. Svil very fertile, and produces large yields 
of corn, wheat, oats, grasses and tobacco. It is well 
watered. Very extensive beds of variegated marble— 
the white and black, the purple, the red and white— 
are found; all susceptible of a fine polish. Cape Gir- 
ardeau is a flourishing city, and is situated on the 
Mississippi river, 156 miles from St. Louis. Jackson 
isthe county seat. Pop., 1860, 15,547. Vote, 1868— 
Rep. 1,001; Dem. 843. 


Carrot County—lIs in the north-western part of 
the State, on the north bank of the Missouri river. 
The county is rolling, with a good supply of timber. 
The soil is generally favorable to all Kinds of grain, 
and especially to grasses. Stone quarries and coal 
are abundant. The N.M. R. R. passes through. Car- 
reliton is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 9,775. Vote, 
1868—Rep. 957; Dem. 820. 


Carrer County—Is in the second tier north of the 
Arkansas line. Surface broken and heavily timbered, 
with fertile valleys. Slopes and bluffs and highlands 
well adapted to vineyards and fruit culture. The 
scenery along Current river is truly grand. Exten- 
sive water power exists. A favorite section of the 
State for fishing and sporting parties. Iron and cop- 


per abound. Van Buren is the county seat. Pop., 
1860, 1,234. Vote, 1868—Rep. 32; Dem. 41. 
Cass Counry—Is on the western border. Surface 


undulating, chiefly prairie, with great abundance of 
timber. There is very little poor soil in the county. 
Around Pleasant Hill and towards Harrisonville—the 
county seat—the soil on the uplands is generally two 
feet or more deep, black and rich; under this, yellow- 
ish clay of the bluff formation. The hills generally 
rise by long and gentle slopes. The bottoms along 
the streams are wide—from half a mile to two miles 
along the lower streams—and are flat, with occasional 
marshes or lakes. Well watered. Very fine blue 
grass pastures. Excellent limestone for building:— 
Coalabundant. Pop., 1860, 9,793. Vote, 1868—Rep. 
1,010; Dem: 1,161: 
[Continuation next week.] 








FROM HENRY Co., MO. 

Dear Rurat: Henry county makes her best bow, 
and reports as follows: Plenty of room and abund- 
ant reward for energy, industry, and good thorough 
work. Witness: the blooming orchards and verdant 
fields of wheat. Further report: More room than we 
wish, and more of it occupied than is desirable, by 
sluggards, idleness, and shiftlessness—and to-morrow 
and next week workers, “In evidence whereof” wit- 
ness, fields nearly bare of vegetation with here and 
there a straggling blade to prove that once it was sown 
to wheat; the orchards neglected, with uppruned tops 
and branches straggling, and trunks secarified and 
decaying. Wheat sown by the first week in October, 
and well harrowed in, looks first-rate. I have seen 
some fields that were early sown that were as promis- 
ing as any I ever saw; and there are some late sown 
pieces that were, to all appearances, as unpromising 
as well could be. I am told that the late wheat will 
come on and make quite a good crop; but the looks 
of some pieces I have seen tries my faith in late wheat 
too hard—I don’t believe it. Ihaven’t any experience 
with late sown wheat, and don’t want to have if I can 
well-help it. At present we have excellent prospects 
of bountiful crops of nearly all kinds in this section 
cf country, so far as I have seen or heard. I think 
there will be a half crop or more of peaches. 

Tell the folks that South-west Missouri in general, 
and Henry county in particular, “can’t be beat” in 
any part of this country for fruit and wheat. Illinois 
can beat us for corn—there’s no use denying it—that 
is a fruitful land and with arich soil, and corn is her 
specialty. But, for fruits of all kinds, and wheat— 
well, just give us a trial—a fair field, and no favor. 
For four years I have, with my own eyes, witnessed 
that whereof I now affirm: that this is a great land 
for fruit. Wheat is just beginning to be appreciated. 
Last year the largest crop ever grown in this county 
(so said to be by the “oldest settlers”) was harvested. 
This year, judging by my own observation, there will 
be at least three times as many acres and a better crop 
per acre harvested. I am glad to see our farmers 
turning their attention to something besides corn; I 
believe that white beans and potatoes would pay well. 
In our farming we want to avoid the droaths as much 
as possible. Wheat sown in the fall, and harvested 
early, gets in ahead of the heat and drouth of summer. 
Potatoes and white beans I have seen stand a severe 
drouth, and yield a fair (not large) crop. Present 
prices: Potatoes, $1.75 per bushel; beans, 15 cents 
per lb., or 7 to 9 dollars per bushel. Farmers try 
them, and see if they do not pay. The pay is what 
you want, and a variety of crops is your surest plan 
to get it. B., Leesville, Mo., April 21. 

—_—_—___+0e—__ 


Osage Orange Hedge Trimmer. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I write to request that 
you will publish in your paper, any information 
you have in regard to an Osage Hedge Trimmer 
(worked by horse power) ; as it appears to me 
to be the greatest want we Missourians have— 
as thousands of miles of hedge are being grown 
and many more thousands will be put out this 
spring. Hence, I have watched carefully in 
the columns of your paper, which brings us 
weekly almost every want of the farmer—but, 
strange as it may appear, in the midst of the 
multiplicity of labor-eaving machines for all 
kinds of labor—one of this kind has not been 
brought before the public; or if so, I bave not 
seen it. J.M.D., Waverly, Mo. 





—~-—— m+ 

English oak galls are found to be equal in value to 

two-thirds of the commercial value of Aleppo galls.— 

They should be gathered when the flies have all eaten 

their way out; about the beginning of September 

This may be made a valuable branch of industry in 
the United States. 





Mereoric Bopres.—A careful analysis of these 
very interesting bodies, commonly called meteoric 
“stones,” has been published by Mons. Meunier, of 
Paris. They are found to consist of the following 
compounds :— 

Ist. The general mass is formed by the union of 
several alloys in which iron and nickel are predom- 
inant, and is designated as nickeliferous iron; 2d, 
carburetted iron; 3d, sulphuretted iron; 4th, phos- 
phide, or iron and nickel; 5th, graphite; 6th, external 
crust; 7th, stony particles or crystals; 8th, gases— 
these are quite rare. 

These results were obtained from samples from 
Caille and Charcas. 
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GOOD ADVICE TO FARMERS. 
Cou. N. J.Cotman: We have labored hard to 
get up aclub for your paper, and this makes four- 
teen dollars sent from a community which ought 
to send one hundred and fifty dollars. Some 
do not believe in book larnin, or in “book farm- 
ing,” and some can farm well enough now. To 
all these, let us say—if you will pay less for 
political papers and more for agricultural read- 
ing, you will benefit, not only yourselves and 
your children, but your country. You will 
read, with delight, aspeech made by some po- 
litical demagogue— but pay no attention to one 
made by an experienced farmer. The former 
does you no good—the latter would enrich you, 
if you would follow its advice in the cultivation 
of your lands. The contents of the Democrat 
or the Republican occupy your day and night 
dreams. The advice of an agricultural or hor- 
ticultural journal, gains not one passing thought 
from you. Why isthis? Simply because you 
are ignorant of your own interests. You live 
on as ricb a soil as can be found in the world ; 


and yet you do not raise half crops—nay, some 
of you do not raise a fifth of a crop of anything. 
And, why? Simply because you do not try to 
inform yourselves of the best manner of securing 
the greatest yield. Every New England State, 
save Khode Island, raises more corn on an acre 
than you do; and that, too, in a country where 
the cota is up to the third rail on the 
fence—a country where poor, rocky hills, pre- 
dominate—where the Yankee carries his hoe- 
full of dirt two or three rods, to cover his corn, 
pianted among the rocks. Look at the figures 
in the Agricultural Report for 1867, and be 
ashamed! Maine yields an average of 33.4 
bushels of corn per acre ; New Hampshire 35.5 ; 
Vermont 36.2; Massachusetts 35.7, and Con- 
necticut 33 bushels. Put these figures besides 
the average in the great State of Missouri—27.2. 
Does it not pay to read, and till accordingly? 
The Eastern farmer cultivates his lands in the 
very midst of agricultural literature, hence the 
results shown by these figures. B., Holt Co., Mo. 


<-> 
~-or 


“WaLker” Wueat—Eds. Rural World: The 
bunch of wheat which accompanies this, and which 
you will find has 130 distinct branches, is one of 
thousands which may be found in our wheat field; in 
some portions one-third being thus. Please tell me 
if itis anew thing, what it is, and what the cause? 
The wheat is of the “Walker” variety, was sowed the 
middle of September broadcast, on Little Piney bot 
tom land (a rich sandy loam); was overflowed in Oc- 
tober by a flood of the creek ; made a fine start, and 
looked well through the winter; was pastured some 
with sheep and calves, which were taken off early. 
The field was in wheat the year before, which rusted 
badly and produced scarcely anything. A field ad- 
joining has no such monstrosities in it. 

While I am writing, I will just say: Go ahead with 
the Anti-hog-at-large Law. Such a law would be a 
“consummation devoutly te be wished.” 

One of your correspondents inquired about Lesped- 
eza Striata, or Japan clover. I have sowed some of 
the seed, and in due time will report. 

Farmers are very backward with their spring oper- 
ations, on account of the almost incessant rains.— 
Wheat on the bottoms generally looks well; on the 
ridges much of it frozen out, and some fields look en- 
tirely bare. 

Why did not “Common Sense” and “Gossipper” 
fight over fast horses till both were silenced. Like 
honest [ago, I could have said: “Now, whether he 
kill Cassio or Cassio him, or each do kill the other,” 
it matters not to the farmer, who has no more use for 
a fast trotter than for a velocipede. J. H. G. 

York Station, Phelps Co., Mo. April 26. 

Remarks: We have frequently seen wheat tiller as 
in the sample sent. Early sowing and the pasturing 
will do it. Where wheat is nozp, every plant will 
tiller as much as this. We regard it as the normal 


condition of the wheat under favorable treatment, 





WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 


From Wasuineton Co. Mo.—Eds. Rural World: I 
find much to interest and instruct farmers and their 
families in your “World,” I wish you and your in- 
valuable paper great success. No farmer in Missou- 
ri should be without it—one number may save him 
much more than the subscription for a year. This I 
might prove by giving an instance that came under 
my own knowledge—your paper was the means of 
settling what appeared to be a serious misunder- 
standing between two neighbors, and saved them 
from going to law. 

We have a good farming district herein the south- 
ern part of the county, known as Belleview valley— 
this valley extends into Iron county. Your Michi- 
gan correspondent, A. Y. @., would probably do well 
to come round and see this valley before purchasing 
a home elsewhere; but, as I have no land to sell, I 
cannot advertise in your paper—others would do well 
todo so. Land rates here at from $10 to $75 per 
acre, according to quality, improvements and loca- 
tion. 

Wheat is looking fine, but farmers are very appre- 
hensive of the chinch-bug--an enemy unknown in 
this vicinity until last year. Peaches will be scarce 
although in some localities they escaped the ravages 
of “Jack Frost,” and are promising well. Apples 
and small fruits O K. W.S. P. B. 


From LArayretre Co., Mo.—Geo. Kennedy writes 
—Our peach trees are in bloom; there will be a 
good show of peaches this year, and the prospect for 
an abundant crop of other fruit good. April 25. 


From Puextres Co., Mo.—E. W. Bishop writes: 
Wheat in this section looks splendid; never was bet- 
ter; and fruit of all kinds bids fair to be an abund- 
ant crop—except the budded peaches, which I think 
are nearly all killed by the hard freezing last winter. 
April 27. 


From Cass Co., Mo.—There are a great many in- 
quiries about homes in Missouri. [ would say to 
such, there is room here yet; though I never saw as 
great improvements made in one year as there have 
been in this part of the county (north-west). I moved 
here last fall, and am well pleased with the country. 
Land is rising in value fast; good farms $40 to $50 
peracre; raw land, $10 to $16 per acre. Two rail- 
roads are under contemplation through the county, 
both branches of the P. R. R. 

Early sowed fall wheat looks fine; late sown, most- 
ly winter killed. Spring wheat and oats look very 
well. Peaches most all killed. Apples, cherries, 
and all small fruits doing well. Timber only toler- 
ably plenty; but all new comers are going in for 
hedging, which is the best, cheapest and most dura-t 
ble fence. 

I like H. P. J.’s plan for making hedge fence; bu 

don’t see the propriety of cutting the plants down to 
three inches of root; I prefer four to six inches of 
root, and cut the top back to one or two eyes. 

I planted out several varieties of trees that I ob- 
tained from your nursery—they came in good order, 
a dare all growing. The most welcome visitor we 
h ve in our new home is, the “Rural World.” Let 
every subscriber do his best to widen its circulation. 

When is the best time to sow Blue grass seed—spring 
or fall J. W.S., Peculiar, Ap. 25. 


Answer—We have succeeded well, by sowing early 
in the spring. 





+> 


Early York Flesh-Colored Potatoes. 


Friend Cotman: I send you by this day’s mail, 
Early York Flesh Colored Potat: es, as they are called 
in this locality. 1 do not know their origin, but they 
have been cultivated near me fora few years, and 
have the reputation of being a few days earlier than 
the Early York, and much more prolific. Please give 
them a trial in your latitude, and should they prove 
desirable, shall be happy to furnish a more liberal 
supply in the future. In this day of Potato Bugs and 
Potato Humbugs, discretion seems the better part of 
valor. 

We, as well as the rest of mankind, have had a 
cold, backward spring. Spring seeding all done, and 
grass about as early as usual. Not much plowing as 
yet for corn. Say to farmers that last fall was very 
unfavorable for drying the corn on the cob, andas the 
mercury ran down low in the thermometer, that the 
vitality of the germ is very likely to bo destroyed, 
unless the corn was perfectly dry on the cob at the 
commencement of cold weather. Prospect for fruit 
was never better, except peaches. E.S. 
Neponset, Bureau Co., Ills., April 28. 





Sir Benjamin Brodie finds that bees-wax from Cey- 
lon is quite different in its chemical composition from 





rather than a monstrosity. 


the English wax. 


ALSIKE OR SWEDISH CLOVER. 

This truly valuable plant is engaging much 
of the attention of the farmers, especially those 
having bees. Much has been said about its 
origin; and we conceive that its botanical name, 
Trifolium hybridum, tends to convey @ wrong im- 
pression as to its nature. Many statements 
have been made as to its origin, among them 
the following, which we copy from an exchange; 

“The Alsike Clover is a hybrid, between our 
common Red and White clovers. The blossom 
is half white and pale red, and about half the 
size of Red clover blossoms. 


‘“‘Alsike has derived its name from the parish 
of Alsike, in up-land Sweden, where it was first 
discovered, and where it grows in great abund- 
ance. It is found growing wild in Sweden and 
Norway, where it proves hardy and productive, 
It was not until the beginning of the present 
century that this clover was brought into culti- 
vation. It was introduced into England in 1834, 
and since then has spread into the different 
German States and other parts of Europe and 
this country. From the experience I have had 
with it, I consider it the best clover grown for 
hay or pasturage.” i 

To the value of this clover, we can fully 
subscribe, but think that its name _ should 
be intermedium instead of hybridum, because 
it stands between the Red and White clo- 
vers, but has nothing to indicate a hybrid 
character. It reproduces itself truly from seed, 
from generation to generation of plants ; it nev- 
er reverts to either of its socalled original 
parents; “it is found growing wild in Sweden 
and Norway,” and has spread into England, 
Germany and this country, where the Red and 
White clovers have been grown, without produc 
ing any hybrids, for centuries. 

We have tried to hybridize the Red, White, 
Alsike and Buffalo clovers, for years, without 
any results, and humbly conceive that it would 
tend to remove the wystery that hangs around 
this plant. The question of its variation or re 
version, meets us in this name, and tends to 
unhinge our minds and destroy our confidence 
in its purity and permanence. We submit that 
Trifolia intermedia will more truly express its 
real character. 


Vhe Apiary. 


CONFIDENTIAL. 

Cot. Cotman: I am sorely afflicted with 
“kreechurs” that have got “‘bee on the brain,” 
and will thank you for a “lift,” to enable me to 
get rid of my tribulation, The cause of all my 
grieving is this: About thirty individuals, from 
all parts of this glorious country of ours, write 
me letters every week, asking for information 
about bees. Some of the parties state that they 
had the honor (?) of seeing me while I was in, 
at, or near, their “burg.” Well, to make along 
story short, the correspondents referred to, want 
me to write and inform them all about the sci- 
entific and practical management of bees; why 
Italian bees are better than the natives? wheth- 
er I have pure Italian queen bees for sale; and, if 
not, where they can be procured? How should 














Italian queens be introduced to the common 
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black bees? and what is the test of parity for 
Italian bees? etc., &c. 

Out of one hundred and twenty-eight letters 
I received last month, I answered but fifteen, 
because only that number had postage stamps 
enclosed. Now, then, as you have heard my 
complaint, won’t you please allow me to say to 
those parties—through your valuable paper— 
that have written, or intend to write, to me for 
any information as above described —to take 
some good, live agricultural paper, like the Ru- 
ral World, for instance, and they would soon 
learn how to conquer the many difficulties and 
mysteries of bee-keeping, and how to make it 
profitable too. 

I have no Italian queen bees fer sale. 

The best marked Italian queens I ever saw, 
came from the apiary of Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper, 
of Brighton, Iowa, who, | believe, has them now 
for sale. Mrs. Tupper sells none that she has 
not fully tested and can guarantee. 

A great many parties are selling hybrid queens 
at four and five dollars each, and palming them 
off as pure Italian ; and those parties that get 
them (because they are cheap), not only get 
badly sold, but go prating around that Italian 
bees are humbugs. L. C. Warts. 

St. Louis, May 4th, 1869. 








The Poultry Pard. 
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CURE FOR GAPES IN CHICKENS. 

Cot. Cotman: Your Saline county corres- 
pondent, O. L. B., says that raw onions, chop- 
ped fine and fed to chickens, will cure the gapes. 
It may, in some instance, but I have seen it 
tried and fail. I consider raw onions, used as 
aningredient, healthy for chicks. But, I think 
I can give youaremedy that will not fail to 
cure; and, what is better still, prevent gapes— 
cayenne pepper, ground fine and mixed with 
corn-meal dough, fed twice a week ; dough mix- 
ed with strong alum water once a week. This 
is the treatment I give the little fellows when I 
first take them from the nest; and the mother 
hen needs it quite as much as the chicks—not 
to cure the gapes, but to strengthen and invig- 
orate her. 

0. L. B. also says that a lady wishes to know 
what will make her hens lay, and advises her 
to ‘feed them parched corn, and run them up 
hill.” O. L. B. seems to be a very intelligent 
farmer (?) and an exceedingly interesting wri- 
ter (?). If the lady wishes to make her hens 
lay, and asks a civil question, she is entitled to 
a civil answer—if any. I feel it a pleasant duty 
to answer her candidly and kindly, giving her 
such information as I have, hoping that it wil] 
be as serviceable to her as it has been to me,— 
Give the pepper and alum as above directed. 
Feed moderately. Keep your hens warm in 
winter, and let them have acool, shady place, 
insummer. Keep your hen-house clean; give 
them plenty of fresh water, and you will have 
an abundance of eggs and. chickens, with no 
gapes or chicken cholera. I have but forty 
hens, and, at the present time (April 16th), have 


one hundred and twenty chickens with eleven 
hens sitting, and all the eggs that I can use in 





;correct. 


jand all the evidence that can possibly be had, 


jto gain their case. 


_._Horse Department. 
HORSE GOSSIP. 

The question as to the best family of trotters, 
is now being discussed very elaborately in the 
columns of the Turf, Field and Farm. Several 
writers of extensive experience and observation 
have gone to work to ventilate this hitherto 
very doubtful subject, and a great deal of evi- 
dence 1s being brought up in favor of this or 
that particular stallion. An actual count is to 
be made of the descendants of each noted sire 
of trotters, and their performances are to be 
compared with each other. Clay’s Mambrino 
Chief and Rysdick’s Hambletonian have been 
selected for discussion, and the advocates of 
each are as industrious as an attorney, working 
for a contingent fee, to make out their case.— 
Dorsey made the first move in this matter, and 
put forth his Gold Dust, as the champion of 
getters of fast trotters. This very naturally 
brought up a half dozen aspirants for the same 
honor, and the “ Eastern Ring,” it seems, has 
in consequence at last been broken up, and 
each section of it claims the credit of being the 
stronger part. 

Mambrino Chief was an Eastern-bred colt, 
and many of his family relatives are scattered 
over that section. Hambletonian came also 
trom the same direction—both having the im- 
ported English blood horse, Messenger, for their 
great-grand-sire, provided their pedigrees are 
Hambletonian was sired by Abdallah, 
he by Mambrino, and he by Messenger. Mam- 
brino Chief was sired by Mambrino Paymaster, 
he by Mambrino, who was by Messenger, as sta- 
ted above. The colts of Hambletonian and Mam- 
ibrino Chief are now arrayed against the other, 


will be paraded in Col. Bruce’s paper for the 
public. The trots of the colts of one horse are 
being, as I said, compared with those of the 
other, and the council on both sides are bring- 
ing to light all the hidden testimony of years 
The public will bea consid- 
erable gainer by this discussion, for many facts 
which have been overlooked and forgotten, are 
jnow given to the jury. How many will get in- 
to this diepute is not yet decided. In a week 
or two more the probability is, that we will be 
treated to a chapter on the Pilots, by an advo- 
cate of good judgment and experience. 

The Eastern Ring and combination, as was 
supposed by some to exist against the West, 
no longer has any force as an organization ; for 
the stock of Mambrino Chief and also some of 
the Gold Dust family have got in position with 
good backers and able counsel, in the Atlantic 
States. 

There is one little fact which I fear will be 
lost sight of, in the’ trial between the perform- 
ances of the colts of Mambrino Chief and the 
sire of Dexter. As it seems every allowance is 
to be made, and the advantages or disadvantages 
of each horse considered by the number of colts 
foaled to him, and the number trained, &c.—I 
would suggest to the attorney for Hambletonian, 
that, if Mambrino Chiet should gain his case, a 
proper offset be made for the fine blood mares 
this horse found company with, There is no 


if he had been in Fayette county, Kentucky, 
where every mare is wéll-bred, and the greater 
part are full of the English Royal blood. Many 
of the mares brought to Mambrino Chief were 
fresh from the hard contests, where the mile 
was made in 1:45 and 1:46. This ie where the 
trouble lies, gent!emen—you need not fuss about 
your studs. Any of your horses that can go 
at all, will turn out good ones from such mares 
as arein Kentucky. Once in awhile, Mr. Rys- 
dick, you can get a trotter in York State; but, 
of a half hundred colts from thecommon mares 
of your section, there will probably be one good 
trotter—not more thantwo. Noneof you have 
got a trotting breed, though the chances are, 
that, by judicious breeding and crossing, some- 
thing like a natural trotter can be calculated 
on with almost a certainty. But, after all, it 
takes a thousand dollars’ worth of training to 
get a hundred dollars’ worth of trot out of nine- 
tenths of the very best of your trotting breeds. 
Little Flora Temple was about as good a 
trained trotter as any naturals that can be pro- 
duced by either Dexter’s sire, Mambrino Chief, 
Gold Dust, or the balance of the disputants.— 
Trotting is also a sort of disease ; within a few 
years it has broke out in many new places 
where it was not expected. Horses are bought 
out of the wagon at almost every town in the 
country, for $150, that seem to catch the com- 
plaint in one or two drives. GossiPPER. 


—_—-____ e »—— 
Dr. D. L. Bassett, of Florissant, Mo., informs 


us his trotting mare, Nellie, dropped a filly foal, 
by Abdallah, Jr.,on the 2lst of April, with 
which he is greatly pleased. It is blood bay in 
color, and measured the day of its birth 393 
inches in height, and shows great muscular 
power and fine style, resembling very much, in 
form, its sire. We hope the anticipations of 
the Doctor, in regard to the value of the filly, 
may be fully realized. 








Cure for Lice on Horses and Cattle. 

Con. Corman: I have found out a thing that 
may be very useful to many of our farmers ; 
it may be known, but I have never seen it in 
print. It is a sure, and I believe the cheapest 
cure for lice on cattle and horses. I bought a 
fine blooded colt, a few days ago, which was 
very lousy; not knowing what would kill the 
lice, I went to the drug store to inquire, when 
the druggist, Mr. E. A. Vogt, told me to use a 
solution of arsenic and gave me five cents’ worth 
which was sufficient. I put itinto an earthen 
vessel, and poured about two gallons of boiling 
water on it, and applied it warm with brushes, 
thoroughly wetting the skin and hair. One 
application was sufficient. This, although a 
poison, can be used with perfect satety, and 
will not hurt the animal in the least. I used 
it on my colt and it worked like a charm, there 
not remaining a live louse, and it cost only five 
cents. E. P. V., St. Genevieve Co., Mo. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Cou. N.J. Cotman: Can you tell me why it is that 
my pie-plant, at this early day and before any has 
been gathered for use, is all growing to seed? I have 
cut all the seed stems off, hoping the-eby to produce 
more growth for use. H., Utica, Mo., April 26. 

Remarks: Some kinds of Rhubarb run to seed 
stalks more than others; but most varieties, if plant- 
ed shallow, or in a poor or unprepared soil, are in- 


clined to produce seed stalks. 














a large family, and many to give to my neigh- 
bors who are not so fortunate. S. H. 


telling what Hambletonian would have done 
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OUR FRUIT TREES. 
Considerable anxiety has been manifested in 

regard to the fruit crop of the present season, 

and the effects of the action of the “Locusts” 


last year. Ae <a 
We have here two distinct propositions, and 


will notice them separately: In regard to old 
trees, Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry, and we 
may add Quince—the show of healthy bloom is 
the best we have ever seen, and, unless some 


accident happens between this and fruiting, the. 


prospects are magnificent indeed. But, there 
is much danger in overbearing. The recent 
hail-storm cut off many blooms, but still much 
thinning will have to be done. There is the most 
abundant prospects of a fruit crop from all these 
varieties. 

In regard to the second part of the proposi- 
tion, viz: the young trees and the effects of the 
action of the “locusts” on two, three and four- 
year old trees—we find that trees of all these 
ages and upwards, are prematurely thrown into 
bearing ; and, while in some cases it is satisfac- 
tory to be able to identify the correctness of 
a variety, still, in many cases this year, it will 
be at the expense of the tree. We find that 
trees two years old and upwards, are full of 
fruit-buds and blooms, caused by the arrest of 
the sap by the locusts. Many of these limbs 
are s0 destroyed that they have not the mechan- 
ical structure to carry fruit, and will break off. 
All such had better be cut in to the upper bud, 
nearest the stem. The knife must be unhesi- 
tatingly, but intelligently, applied, or the trees 
will be ruined. It will also be found that, in 
consequence of the impaired vital action of the 
tree last season, borers will be actively at work 
.~the utmost diligence must be exercised to 
hunt them out, and assist the efforts of nature 
in the conservation and development of the vi- 
tality of the tree. 

In the Peach tree, the abundant exudation of 
sap and formation of jelly or gum, prevented 
the drying out of the tissue of the wood ; and, 
bearing as the peach does—on the wood of the 
previous year—a system of shortening-in is the 
only one to be pursued. It can be done now 
with great advantage, and ought, by all means, 
to be closely followed upin August and Septem- 
ber. Some will think this is the wrong time for 
this advice. Tosome extentitisso. All these 
conditions ought to have been corrected, but 
we find, in the majority of cases, they are not ; 
and the question is—: Shall we remove the 
njured members cleanly and correctly now, or 
vait till the weight of fruit or foliage, or both, 
hall become too heavy for the weakened tis- 


sues of the tree? In short, shall the intelligent 
application of the knife in the hands of the hor- 
ticulturist, or the mere force of mechanical laws 
—balance the evils we have alluded to? Se- 
vere diseases demand severe remedies. 


FROM JOHNSON CITY, MISSOURI. 

Eps. Rurat Worip: Wheat, as a general 
thing, looks well, and our farmers anticipate a 
very large yield. The spring has been very 
backward ; however, most farmers are through 
sowing oats, and some have planted corn. We 
have had rain almost incessantly for several 
months past. A week ago we had quite a hail 
storm—some pieces as large as quails’ eggs. 

The peach crop, so far as I have observed, 
will be an entire failure in this county. The 
apple trees have begun to bloom, and promise 
an abundant crop ; there will be plenty of cher- 
ries, &c. 

Our county is in a thriving condition, and we 
are having many new settlers, and there is room 
for many more. This county, or at any rate 
the Western half of it, is as fine land as there 
is in South-west Missouri. Stock raising has 
paid here, and is still paying and will continue 
to pay. This is also a good fruit country; ap- 
ples, peaches, cherries, &c., do well here, and 
there is an abundance of wild plums, grapes, 
blackberries, &c., and Iam inclined to think 
that grape culture will pay in the hilly part of 
our county. Iam going tomake the experiment. 

Ihave no doubt that the Rural World will, 
ere long, be taken by many of our farmers, as 
it is one of the most valuable agricultural and 
horticultural journals in the United States—in 
tact, the very thing for the Missouri farmer and 
horticulturist, Besides the editorials being al- 
ways full of interest, you have some correspon- 
dents of the right stripe—tor instance, Concord 
and Ozark. We, who are green, want a paper 
that will at all times expose humbugs, and not 
aid in gulling the honest part of the community 
out of their labor or money, which is the same 
thing. Notwithstanding the warnings that I 
have received, and knowing that tree peddlers, 
as a general thing, are humbugs —I suffered 
one to ‘‘take me in” last winter. A man who 
represented the Clinton (Henry county, Mo.) 
Nursery, came to my house and wanted to sell 
me a bill of trees; and I thought that a man 
from a nursery only twenty miles from my door, 
would certainly not swindle me—but I find that 
they are all rascals, and I warn all who wish 
to buy fruit trees, to give this nursery “a wide 
berth.” This man sold me—I not being posted 
in regard to prices — strawberries, Wilson’s 
Albany, at only six dollars per hundred ; Con- 
cord grapes, | year, at seventy-five cents apiece ; 


and recommended Union Village very highly, 
and sold me a few at the low price of seventy-five 
cents apiece, and everything else in proportion. 
The last named grape I learn isa discarded sort. 
April 26th, 1869. Sr. Carr. 
—_———_+20e—_______ 

Fruits: Tuer Nationa. Importance. A 
Mucu Nezvep Movemwent.—The following res- 
olution which was, on motion of Mr. Andrew 
S. Fuller, passed at a recent meeting of the Fruit 
Growers’ Club of New York, Dr. J. E. Snod- 
grass, President, being in the chair, inaugurates 
a much needed movement made by an appro- 








———___ 


Resolved, That the President of the Fruit 
Growers’ Club and at least six other members, 
to be appointed by the chair, shall constitute g 
committee charged with the duty of urging, in 
person or otherwise, upon the President of the 
United States, the appropriate Committees of 
Congress, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
whatever other sources of intluence, the necessity 
of either enlarging the Bureau of Agriculture to 
a full Department, so as to insure greater atten- 
tion to Horticulture than is possible to the pres- 
ent narrow scope of its power, or else conferring 
on the Commissioner of Agriculture more com- 
prehensive powers than existing laws authorize, 
to the end that the constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing interests of Fruit Culture may receive 
something like that degree of attention at the 
fostering hands of the National Government 
which they fairly demand—this being, in the 
judgment of this association, an advance step 
made especially necessary by the practically 
new field of Horticultural enterprise presented 
so invitingly by the Southern States, with the 
promise of results both profitable and beneficent, 
not only to their own people, but the country at 
large.— Ex. 








PINCHING IN. 

Mr. A. S. Fuller says: 

1. It is difficult to give directions that will 
suit all localities andsoils. In regard to pinch- 
ing back the young canes of raspberries, my 
practice is to pinch back blackberries but once 
or twice in the season, according to the strength 
of the plants, and then only the main cane is 
checked, as I prefer to let the side shoots grow 
their whole length, and prune them back in 
winter or early in the spring. I usually com- 
mence pinching off the main cane in July, and 
if the upper buds start and grow too strong, I 
check ne again in August; but never later 
than the first of September. Late summer 
pinching or pruning is always injurious, partic- 
ularly if the plants are growing very vigorously, 
because they are very likely to produce new 
shoots which will be killed by the frost. Besides 
this, the fruit buds which are relied upon for 
the next season’s crop, will sometimes start in 
the fall, and, of course, be destroyed by the first 
frost. Ihave never found it necessary to check 
the growth of raspberry plants in summer, and 
I doubt if it is ever beneficial. 2. The duration 
of raspberry and blackberry plantations, will 
depend entirely upon the soil and care given 
them. Probably about five years is the average 
duration, but I have known some to be as good 
at fifteen years, as they were at three or four 
years. 3. Plowing the soil up to the plants in 
the fall, is certainly to be recommended for both 
raspberries and blackberries, but the soil should 
be made level again in the spring. 


oe 
ooo 


How to Make Gravel Walks. 
There are favorable comments in several of 
our cotemporaries on a work lately published by 
Mr. S. Edwards Todd, in which reference is 
made to the way he recommends the mode of 
constructing gravel walks, &c. Now, we take no 
exception to what is reported to be saidin Mr. T.’s 
book on this subject, but we think the time has 
arrived when gravel, for walks and carriage- 
drives, should be discontinued. We admit that, 
carefully moulded and rolled, they are very at- 
tractive, as long as the frost keeps away; but 
they utterly fail in winter for the purpose in- 
tended. They are badly upheaved by the frost, 
and in thaws they are so soft that the hoofs of 
the horse strike through to the foundation. As 
for walking upon them, it is impossible, and 
boards have to be substituted. We have tried 
them for walking and driving. Even after hea- 
vy rains in summer, they are soft and unpleas- 
ant using. 

But we have a substitute far better in every 
way, though not thought to be so good-looking. 
We mean the coal ashes and fine cinders from 
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0, @ carriage-way, with the ashes, &c., from 
Seater and range, top-dressing with about two 
inches upon a very slight foundation, and it 
sustained no veto 9 by the heaviest loads, and 
was always dry and needed no repairing. Last 
fall a new carriage-way was constructed, having 
a foundation of a foot, topped off with the same 
material, and we desire nothing handsomer or 
better. It is not disturbed by the frost, is never 
actually soft in winter, and at other times is 
dry in five minutes afterarain. So pleased are 
we with it, that in the spring we shall remove 
the gravel from the main garden avenue, and 
substitute coal ashes. The ashes, by rolling, 
become very compact and hard, and are not 
broken by hauling over, however heavy it may be. 

Another thing in favor of this material is, 
that each family can, if the ashes be properly 
stored, mostly supply its own wants; and, when 
it is otherwise, the cost, where steam-mills are 
convenient, is next to nothing. — Germantown 
Telegraph. 

Remarks—lIn some of the public squares in 
St. Louis, coal ashes and cinders are substituted 
for gravel, and we like the change, and endorse 
all that is claimed for the same in the above. 
Besides, no grass will grow on the coal cinders, 


this will save some labor. The looks however 
are in favor of the gravel. 


TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Much has been written and eaid upon this 
subject, still we need “line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept,” with regard to temporal 
matters as wellas spiritual. First, then, I would 
say, procure sound trees of slow but healthy 
growth, not over four years old, and by all means 
(though it is hardly necessary to advise thus 
after the experience many of us have had with 
Eastern importations) get trees grown on Wes- 
tern timber land, and of well-known varieties. 
Be careful in digging to secure as much root as 
possible. Keep them fresh until set. Dig the 
pits at least three feet broad and two feet deep— 
trim smooth with a sharp knife all roots mangled 
by the spade—fill up the pit so as to set the tree 
three or four inches deeper than it stood in the 
nursery. Now let one hold the tree in position 
while another fills in with good soil, care being 
taken to place all the roots in their natural po- 
sition. Should the season be very dry, a bucket 
of water may be carefully poured around the 
circle of the pit, and when it is taken up, fill 
upto a little prominence around thetree. Now 
trim:—and when I say trim, I mean carefully 
and skillfully. No man should put a knife to 
4 tree unless he knows why and how. The why 
at this time is to reduce the top to correspond 
with the root. One-half of the top should now 
be removed by thinning and shortening in,— 
Three or at most four principal branches are 
enough to form the head, and last year’s growth 
should be cut back to two or three buds, always 
cutting close to and leaving a perfect bud in the 
direction you desire to throw future growth. As 
son as possible after trees are planted, they 
should be well mulched with rotten straw or 
fodder ; care being taken not to leave it so thick 
around the trunk as to harbor mice. 

After good cultivation for three or four years, 
the ground may be laid to clover with decided 
advantage for a few years. A light application 
of lime and wood ashes, with a little salt to the 
‘il around young trees, gives solidity to the 





buds. There is no rest yet. It will require 
constant vigilance and care to guard against the 
depredations of mice, rabbits, and the worst of 
all peste— the borer. 

We should also make it a rule to prune an- 
nually, as regularly as sheep shearing. If this 
is properly attended to, the necessity of mang- 
ling our trees in after years by removing large 
limbs will be avoided. Our opinion is often 
asked as to the best age to plant. I invariably 
recommend trees not over three years old, and 
I candidly believe orchards planted with trees 
two years old, will be the most enduring. Fi- 
nally, remember your trees have /ife, and should 
be treated to just as much and as good common 
sense as the majority of Iowa farmers bestow 
upon their horses and cattle; and in a few years 
you will be rewarded with an abundance of 
wholesome fruit, which promotes health and 
comfort in the household, and cannot fail to 
bring a rich return in dollars and cents for all 


the labor and care you can bestow.— Western 
Stock Journal. 


CULTIVATING SWEET POTATOES. 

Sweet potatoes are most readily grown on deep 
sandy soil, but all farmers’ lands are not sandy, 
and with those whose soil is a heavy loam they 
may be grown of good quality, by a proper 
method of planting and cultivating. But sandy 
soil is the best for the production of sweet pota- 
toes of the best quality. 

About thesecond week of May, in this latitude, 
prepare the ground to have plants set out in 
hills. Soil that issandy should be plowed seven 
inches deep; but soil that is heavy loam, five 
inches deep, as potatoes grow short and chunky 
by shallow plowing. 

After the ground is plowed, harrow it over 
thoroughly ; but on soil that is heavy loam, use 
the cultivator after harrowing, getting it in as 
mellow condition as possible. 

The ground may be marked out, on sandy 
soil, five inches deep, with a plow drawing fur- 
rows each way for hills, three and a half feet 
apart ; this will give space between rows to farm 
the hills each way, with a plow or cultivator; 
but on heavy soil, furrows should be drawu four 
feet apart each way, as vines run and spread 
thick oversuch ground. Onsuch soil theyshould 
be further apart. 

Apply to the Aill a half shovelful of horse stable 
manure that has been well rotted and has laid 
at least six months in a compost. Hoe up the 
earth on top of manure placed in hill fourteen 
inches high. Once hoeing around will form a 
hill sufficiently large. 

After hills are made, they are ready for plants. 
Set one sprout in a hill, which is performed by 
running the right hand down in the middle of 
the hill into the manure, and with the other 
hand, put in the sprout as the right hand is 
drawn out, being careful to have all fibres of 
roots set in the manure and earth, which should 
be pressed around plants. Water thoroughly, 
and immediately cover the surface of hills slight- 
ly with dry earth, to prevent the ground from 
becoming sodden, especially on soil that is a 
heavy loam. 

In the course of two weeks after plants are set 
out, they require cultivation. 

In the first place, the soil around plants should 
be loosened. This should be done with the 
thumb and forefinger ; but on soil that is a heavy 
loam (if the ground has become sodden), a 
trowel may be used—being careful not to dis- 
turb any roots, or fibres of roots, They may be 
(ior once on soil that is ooere, loam—oftener 





if of choice) on sandy soil. This should be 
one before the vines commence to run and 
spread over the ground around the plants, 





in the way of working, they may be turned so 
as to leave rows open to the plow or cultivator 
—cultivator —— as it does not leave the 
ground ridged up, and the hills have a better ac- 
cess to the rays Of the sun. This is important, 
especially on soil thatisheavy. Turn the vines 
between the rows, right and left—this should be 
done with the hands, laying vines on every two 
rows, which will give open way to the plow or 
cultivator. When your rows are plowed or cul- 
tivated on one side, hoe up the earth around 
hills of plants; then turn back the vines, and 
the adjoining rows will be open to proceed in 
the same manner. After which, spread the vines 
over the ground. 

During the growing season, on sandy soil, 
they should be farmed once in every two weeks; 
but oftener on soil that is a heavy loam—and be 
particular to keep the earth up around hills of 
plants, to insure moisture to the hill. 

They will require cultivation up to the first of 
September, and the vines should be kept loose 
from growing fast to the ground, until within 
two or three weeks of the time todig them. 

The proper time to dig them for packing is, 
the first week of October—and should be he 
it possible, before frost has killed the vines; but, 
should frost come sooner to blacken the vines, 
they should be dug immediately: for, if the 
season is stormy and ground keeps wet and 
cold, the potatoes will take injury. 

Sweet potatoes, when dug, should lay in the 
sun, if possible, todry. But, should the weath- 
er not permit, spread them out thinly on the 
floor, in a warm, dry room, where there is fire, 
to dry them; and be particular not to handle 
them roughly, bruise or skin them, or they will 
rot immediately. 

They may be packed soon as dug, if, by lay- 
ing in the sun, they are perfectly dry (and this 
isa much better way); but, if not dry, on theday 
they are dug, let them dry ina warm, dry room, 
as I have stated, before they are packed. 

If any quantity of them lay hogetber they will 
heat within two or three days,, They should be 
packed before heating, and must be dry when 
packed for keeping. A.C. C., in Ex. 


~oo 


Next Annvat Kentucky Fatr.—Louisville, 
April 28: The directors of the Kentucky State 
Agricultural Society met this morning, and 
decided to hold the next annual State fair on the 
grounds of the Jefferson County Association, 
near this city, commencing September 13th, and 
continuing throughout the week. There will 
be offered for contest a large and fine list of 
premiums. The directors are determined to 
make it the most attractive fair ever held in 
Kentucky. 








[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 


Betuet Scuoot Hovss, Aprit Ist 
The monthly meeting was held at Bethel Church, 
Mr. Brown in the chair. A communication was read 
from the Secretary, Mr. Muir, relative to parties send- 
ing plows to be tested at the Society’s plowing match. 
Mr. Letcher suggested that the Society ought to 
take some measures to insure a general turn-out of 
fruit and other farm yee at the next fair—and 
thought that a suitable diploma should be given to 
arties presenting best specimens. Messrs. Votaw & 
homas thought the Society would do well to select an 
enclosure for the exhibition and charge a fee; also 
thought the Society could well afford to pay premiums 
in money. 
Messrs. Smizer and Tippett thought diplomas would 
be more suitable, and members would appreciate them 
more highly than money. The subject was postponed 
to next meeting, for final action. The President an- 
nounced the next meeting would be held at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Thomas, south of Eureka. 
J. Tippett, Ass’t. Sec. 





From Mont@oMERY Co., Trxx.—The peaches “went 








wood and facilitates the development of fruit 


After vines have run and spread, so as to be 


up” here on the 3d of April. W. Parks. 
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HOW SHALL WE PLANT GRAPES ? 
There is much to learn on this subject, on 
which there are s0 many conflicting ideas float- 
ing about. Whether we shall plant deep or 
shallow, will depend very much on the charac- 
ter of the soil naturally, or by artificial prepa- 
ration. If the soil is good and the sub-soil cold 
and wet, deep holes are an injury. If the soil 
is dry, warm, and the sub-soil gravelly, deep 
holes are essential. If the soil is artificially 
prepared, so as to become of homogeneous tex- 
ture to the depth of two-and-a-half or three feet, 
there is considerable latitude in planting, al- 
though we prefer to plant deeply in such cases. 
Another point of some importance in planting 
is, how shall we manage the roots? Shall we 
cut them off close to the cane, or leave them 
long? This will very largely depend upon the 
nature of the roots of the vine, or the mode by 
which the plant was originally produced. 
There are some plants, produced from both 
cuttings and layers, that are a mere mass of 
small vegetable fibres—too small to have any 
effective vital force, especially if once permitted 
to dry out, or be exposed to the action of the 
light. These are much better cut back to very 
near the stem of the plant, so as to get rid of as 
much injured or feeble fibre as possible, and 
induce the formation of more powerful roots, 
even if much fewer in number. We have had 
to cut back such to within an inch of the stem, 
and obtained a‘healthy root formation and 
strong growth. But, we have had layers, and 
n particular single-eye plants, that had from 
five to ten roots each, as thick as the main stem, 
and three feet long; and if the question is, how 
long shall we leave these roots? we say cut as 
little off as possible, it you remove all the dried 
or decayed root. Much of the material that 


is to sustain the vital force of the plant is: 


stored up in these roots; and, in proportion as 
these are destroyed or impaired, the plant is 
enfeebled and its development retarded. 

Do not let the idea of saving the labor of 
making a large hole, lead you to cut off the 
main resource for recuperation, after the terri- 
ble shock the plant has sustained in the opera- 
tion of transplanting. 

The question is frequently asked—how late 
can we plant out grape vines? We conceive 
that April is, taking all in all, the best month, 
With the vines properly cared for, and the 
ground in good condition, we have planted suc- 
cessfully till the 23d of May, without losing 
scarcely a single vine. But, in view of the ten- 
dency of our climate to very dry spells, we think 
Planting after the 10th of May hazardous, 

The constant stirring of the soil is an impor 
tant item in regard to the life or death of the 
newly-planted vine; and much of the blame 
saddled on nurserymen and propagators would 
be saved by a close attention to the proper cul- 
tivation of the young plant. 

It is more important to ask how many vines 
can be planted well and properly cared for; than 
how many can we get in, and bow late in the 
season can it be done with a show of success? 


Cut Timber in July, August or Sep- 
tember. 


Cou. Cotman: I have been very much inter- 
ested and somewhat amused at the diversity of 
opinions, relative to the best time to cut timber, 
for durability ; some of the writers making 
plain assertions, whilst others attempt to “back 
up” with science, or what they would be glad 
to call philosophy. And now, Col., we live 
down here where we see but little else than 
woods, aud deal altogether in practical facts ; and 
I hope you will allow me to say a few words 
concerning our experience in cutting tuber for 
durability. When we cut timber at any time 
of the year except July, August or September, 
the process of seasoning is so very slow that the 
timber becomes infested with innumerable quan- 
tities of worms, that cut and bore it to such an 
extent as to damage it badly; and, even when 
the trees are sawed into planks, a few months) 
after being cut, we find the logs bored to the 
centre—not only injuring the sale of the plank, 
but rendering it useless for many purposes.— 
And, again, the smaller limbs will, in a tew 
months, fall to the ground from natural decay. 
But, we find by cutting timber in July, August 
or September, that the bodies of the trees sea- 
son hard and are not troubled by the worms, 
whilst the smallest twigs season hard, and re+ 
main sound at least three or four times as long 
as those of timber cut in the winter or spring, 

Big River Mills, St. Francois Co., Mo. RB. E. Li 


THE MARTHA GRAPE. 

Geo. W. Campbell thus speaks of this variety: 

“The vine isjust as healthy and bardy as the 
Concord, and will grow any and everywhere that 
any grape will succeed. It ripens trom a week 
to ten days earlier than the Concord, although 
it blooms several days later in the spring. In 
quality the Martha is very sweet and rich, with 
just enough of vinous acid to make it sprightly, 
and delightful. It has a little of the ‘native 
aroma,” scarcely perceptible to the taste; very 
little pulp, which is tender and melting, and no 
unpleasant acidity next the seed. The skin is 
thin, but tenacious; in this respect like the 
Delaware. In color from a pale, yellowish 
green, with thin white bloom, when grown in 
the shade, toa delicate sulphur yellow with 
amber tint, when exposed to the sun. Neither 
vine nor fruit have ever shown any indication 
of mildew or rot. No person has ever tasted 
this grape in my presence that did not pronounce 
it excellent. It will be found the most valuable 
white grape yet introduced, and is emphatically 
@ grape for the people, as everybody that can 
grow a vine can have a beautiful white grape of 
the finest quality. Mr. Thomas Meehan, the 
accomplished editor of the Gardener's Monthly, 
said of the Martha, that he thought it one of 
the finest grapes he had ever tasted. Dz. J. Aj 
Warder, the most eminent pomologist of Ohio, 
said of the Martha, during the late exhibition 
of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, that 
taking its hardiness, healthiness, and all other 
good qualities into consideration, he regarded it 
as of more value than all the rest of the white 
Native grapes put together; and this is also my 
own Opinion, after an experience of some.six 





ance, the vine is like the Concord, except that 
the foliage is of a lighter green, and the wood a 
darker brown, All lovers of grapes: may plant 
the Martha with confidence that they have a 
good thing. It will also fill a want long felt as 
a first-class white grape for early market.— 
White grapes always command the highest 
prices; retail dealers in New York say they 
can sell ten times as many white grapes as others 
and make more money on them.” 


2+e 


A GOOD GRAPE LOCALITY, 

Cot. Corman: In your published report of 
the proceedings of the late meeting of the Grape 
Growers’ Association of the Valley of the Mig- 
sissippi—you show that J. D. Davis, of Clarks- 
ville, received the first premium on Delaware 
wine. This, so far as it goes, is all well enough; 
but, why not go further and say who received 
the second and third premiums? As publish- 
ed, all outsiders would never think that Dr. Da- 
vis had any competition. If you had said that 
the second premium was awarded to E. A. 
Thompson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the third 
to the Bluffton Wine Company, of Missouri, 
The first a noted wine manufacturer and dealer 
in wines, and the other a corporation which 
has for its managers perhaps the best and most 
experienced wine makers in the West—then, the 
fact that Dr. Davis takes the first premium on 
Delaware wine, over these noted competitors, 
assumes importance and significance. And, 
what is it? It cannot be that Dr. Davis isa 
better wine maker—for this was his first effort 
at wine making; but it does prove, to me, that 
we have a better locality and soil for growing 
grapes for wine purposes than can be found in 
this great grape growing region. Our county 
is already noted as a great apple producing 
county, and I find, as we begin to develop the 
grape growing qualities of our river bluffs, and 
bring our grapes and wine in competition with 
the same products of other sections, that have 
been produced by older and more experienced 
growers—that we compare well and favorably, 
both in grapes and wine. 

My main object in this communication is, to 
call the attention of grape growers to the fact, 
that we have, here, in our county, on the West 
bank of the Mississippi, a line of bluffs extend- 
ing from Clarksville to the mouth of Salt river 
(a distance of some fifteen miles), that for fruit, 
and especially grape growing, cannot be excel- 
led anywhere in this valley. Grape culture is 
in its infancy here, but I know of no grape that 
has been tried here, but what succeeds. The 
Concord is at home here everywhere, and Dela 
ware, Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Catawba, 
and in fact all, can be planted here with a cer- 
tainty of success. The bluffs are high and 
healthy, and can be purchased so cheap that 
very little money is wanted to buy all the land 
that a grape grower wants. Or, lands can be 
leased by experienced grape growers on very 
favorable terms. Then why not come and help 
us make this line of bluffs one vast vineyard ; 


that will yet be as celebrated as the most noted 
wine growing districts of the old country. 
Louisiana, Pike Oo., Mo, B..F, Lazzar. 
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in the hurry of getting the matter clearly before 
our readers and in as condensed a form as pos- 
sible, much of the detail was omitted. Light 
aches mind from many a point —Eds. R. W. 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 10TH. 
The general temperature continues slowly on the 
increase, although marked by low points on several 
asions. 
— the 7th, large flocks of Cedar birds visited 
ys, and the Apple Aphis was at work, in some places, 
in incredible numbers; the Pee-wee and several small 
birds we could not identify in the distance, were 
yorking on them. 
On the 8th and 9th considerable rain and thunder. 
The leaf and bloom buds opening rapidly- 
Mean of the week, 52.°82 
Maximum on the 8th, at 2 p. m., 78°. 
Minimum on the 4th, at 7 a. m., 22°. 
Range, 56°. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 17TH, 

The average temperature has been lower than on 
the week previous, as well as the Maximum, but the 
Minimum egy ey | higher. White frost on the 
jith and 17th. The Sorrel Anemone, Pansy, Lark- 
spur, Dicentra, Spring beauty, in bloom in the wood, 
and Dicentra Eximia in the garden. 

Mean of the week, 49,04°. 

Maximum on the L7th, 72°. 
Minimum on the 11th and 13th, 32°. 
Range, 40°. 








FOR THE WEEK. ENDING APRIL 241TH. 

The week was ushered in with an excessively high 
temperature, a great amount of swiftly moving cloud 
and stifling air. On the evening of the 18th, muchi 
thunder and lightning in the North. Rain during the 
night, and quite a shower, with some small hail on 
the morning of the 19th. The clouds continued in- 
creasing in intensity and volume till about 3 P. m.,, 
when one of the most awful hail storms began that we 
have known for years. The hail was small and round) 
at the commencement—then fell like eggs, quite a, 
number averaging 14x14 inches. Then came an im- 
nense shower of irregular masses, mostly round, flat- 
tered, with numerous projecting points. 

When the danger of injury from them was past, we 
had about a peck gathered, and the largest was 2x14 
and pointed all round the edge. We have heard of 
massesas large as a hand falling. Much loss in glass 
occurred, and the trees were much broken and bruised, 
and large quantities of the blossoms cut off. Since 
thestorm, the temperature has been high and uniform, 
with present indications of rain. 

The apple, pear, plum and cherry trees are perfectly 
covered with bloom. The amount of peach bloom fair. 
In the woods Service Berry nearly past. Dog-wood, 
Red Bud and Plum, with the Phlox, Paint Root and 
Blue Bells, quite abundant. 

Mean of the week, 62°.33. 
Maximum on the 18th, 84°. 
Minimum on the 21st, 45°. 
Range, 39°. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY Ist, 1869. 

Everything bears the stamp of spring—sunshine, 
showers, opening buds, expanding blossoms, hum- 
ming birds, the hum of bees, bugs, birds and butter- 
flies, and fragrance and flowers—all is progress and 
development. Still the season seems a little late, 

An excess of rain for comfortable tillage. 

The week has been colder than last in the means 
and extremes, while the average temperature has 
not attained to 70°—the range at which insect life is 
most active—still insects are numerous, and the cares 
and watchings of the cultivator have begun in ear- 
nest, The experiments in washes, compounds, jar-+ 
ting, hunting, attacking the enemy in every possible 
way—is now on us. Let us keep our eyes open; hands 
oo ana active, and note-book and pencil close at 

and. 

Mean of the week 58°.66. 
Maximum on 28th April, 79° 
Minimum on Ist May, 45°. 
Range, 34°. 


Premium for First Strawberries, 
We will send a copy of Cotman’s Rurat Wortp Free 
for one year to each of the first three shippers of Straw- 
berries the present season, of. one gallon or over, ta 
our Fruit Commission House, from any State; anda 
Copy free to the first shipper from Missouri. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


Fruit Commission House, 612 North Fifth St., 
_ St. Louis, Mo, 
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EBITOR’S TABLE. | 
ABSENT. | 
Mr. Murtrevor has been absent the last week or 
ten days, on a visit to the South, with the members 
of the Illinois Press. We shall, probably, have full, 
notes of his trip. His first letter appears in this 
issue. Mr. Murr has likewise been absent on account 
of his severe injuries; but has been able to pay the 
sanctum a short visit, and will soon be able to per- 
form his accustomed duties. 








COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 

Weare pleased to learn that it is the intention o 
President Grant to retain Col. Horace Capron as; 
Commissioner of Agriculture. He has filled the office 
to the general satisfaction of the farmers of the entire, 
country. He has giveu his entire time and abilities 
to the office, and has effected very many important, 
changes, and will doubtless effect others equally ne- 
cessary if retained. Col. Capron is a very practical’ 
man, possessing great energy, and has the faculty of, 
infusing his own spirit and enthusiasm into those as- 
sociated with him. We would be glad to see this Bu- 
reau assume the shape and be recognized as one of 
the Departments of Government. It is certainly of 
more importance than some of them, and Secretary 
Capron instead of Commissioner Capron, could do far 
more for the Agriculturists of the country, if intrusted 
with a Department, as is the case with the Secretaries 
of the Interior, of War, of Navy, &c. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


First ANNUAL Report on the Noxious, Beneficial, 
and other Insects of the State of Missouri. By Chas. 
V. Riley, State Entomologist. 

We have received a copy of this invaluable work, 
with beautifully lithographed and hand colored plates. 
of the insects described. A very careful perusal of 
its pages leads us to doubt whether the State has, 
most cause to be proud of her Entomologist, or sei- 
ence and industry to be proud of the State. All hon- 
or to both. We are on the right track. 

Seientific and practical minds are walking hand in 
hand inthe same direction, under the same influen- 
ces, and grand and practical will be the results. 

The report is written in a plain, pure, simple style; 





j\|avoiding looseness and vulgarity on the one hand 


and mere scientific technicalities on the other. The! 


‘farmer will understand it, the general reader enjoy 


its style, and the scientific naturalist hail it as a val- 
uable contribution to science. 
It is seldom that we find such a pleasing, easy, 


| poetical style, in a scientific work. This is the true 


way to make science yporeler and the orderly illus- 
trator of the facts and phenomena of nature. 

The subjects treated of, are entirely to the point— 
The Cicada or Locust, Cat Worms, Potato Beetles, 
Plant Louse, Grape Root Borer and other insects af- 
fecting the Vine, Bag Worms, White Grab, anda 
host of other insects, give it.a peculiar value to the 
cultivator of the soil. And if this is the result of the 
labors of only ‘part of a year, what may we not hope 
for in forthcoming reports? 





Tae Diseases or Sauer: By H: Clok,V.8. We 
formerly noticed the ‘receipt of this work, and have 
carefully read ‘it. I¢.bears the evidence of along and 
intimate acquaintance with large flocks of sheep, and 
familiarity with their diseases. It will be read with 
interest by the owners of sheep. -His experience has 
been chiefly with the Merino families, and his opidion 
is, that they are much more liable to diseuse than 
some other breeds. 

We take exception to one part of his ccoonomy—the 
sending to the batcher animals having the ms 
of quite a number of diseases. We'think that disedsed 
meat is unfit for human food and should. never be 
knowingly sold for human food or'caten. Buough is 
used, in all conscienee, in ignorance ofits actax) con- 
dition without making it a part of theflockoniaster’s 
“tricks of trade” to sell off his sidkly animals for hu- 
man food; or causing it to be eadten-on'the: préntises, 
which is certainly the most honegt modeof disposing 
of diseased meat. 


Western Stock Jovryau: By J. H. Sanders & Co. 
Sigourney, Lowa. 
his is the title of anew monthly, which comes ‘in 
nice style, and well filled with :valuatile matter. The 
original articles are good, ‘and the: selections evince 


good taste and a just appreciation of “the facts of the 
case. 





Livineston Co., Mo. Farr.—Hon. N. J. Coumam: 
The Livingston County. Fair will be held this year 
at Chillicothe, beginning,on the 6th day of Septem- 
ber, and continuing six days. 

J. W. MoMillen, President. J.T. Johnston, Sec- 
retary. C. M. Hunt, Vice-President. C. V. Mead, 
Treasurer. 

We are making every exertion in.our. power to 
have this Fair a good;one. eee 





Cueroker Lanps 1n Kansas.—Mr. N. J. ‘Colman: 
Permit me, through the columns of your excellent 
journal, to inquire of you or any of your numerous 
readers, to whom does the Cherokee Neutral lands, 
lying in South-eastern Kansas, belong; on what 
condition are they open to settlers, price, state of the 
title, &c.? 

The “Rural World” is steadily gaining favor, ‘and 
with us has become a necessity. Go onin your good 
work, and great will be your reward for the elevating 
influences you have and are exerting over your fel- 
low man and the rising generation. W. E. 

Barry, Mo. 





From Cuester Co., Pa.—Friend Colman; In your 
issue of April 24th, I see you give directions for sprout- 
ing sweet potatoes; inclosed you. will fipd the best 
mode of cultivating them in this section of the country 
{published in another column of this issue—Ed.] 
although we cannot compete for quality with our New 
Jersey neighbors, who seem to haye a soil more natu- 
rally adapted to the growth of sweet potatoes, water- 
melons, cantelopes, &c. 

In this section oats all sown, up and looking well. 
We are in the midst of corn planting. Wheat, fair 
average for syunetance. Fruit not yet injured. 
Many farmers turned their stock to pasture. 

April 26. W. T. Painter. 





Tue American Farmer, Baltimore, Md., one 
of our most valuable monthly exchanges, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its establish- 
ment, on the second day of the present month, 
by a review of the contents of the first number, 
printed April 2, 1819. ‘Phe writings of Wm. 
Cobbett, Chancellor Livingstone, and Thomas 
Jefferson, appear to have occupied a large por- 
tion of its columns. A detailed statement is 
given by Mr. Barney, of Port Penn, of his “bi 
oxen.”’ Oneofthem called “Columbus,” weigh 
alive 2962, the other “Delaware,” 2688 pounds. 
Prime pieces were sold at fifty cents per pound. 
There are several notices of fat hogs copied from 
a Boston paper. One merchant had purchased 
60,000 pounds of very nice pork raised in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. A hog killed in 
Easton, Mass., by Cyrus Lathrop, weighed 742 
pounds, at one year and eight months old. 

The American Farmer is three years older than 
the New England Farmer, and was the first ag- 
ricultural paper printedin America. There are 
now more agricultural papers published in the 
country than the American Farmer is years old, 
—New England Farmer. 
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ST, LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


OrFicr oF THE RuRAL WoRLD AND VALLEY Farmer, 
St. Louis, May 1, 1869. 
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The general market showed no decided improv: 
on Saturday. In flour, business remained stagnant, 
with only a light shipping inquiry for low grades, 
and prices remained unchanged. Wheat was dull 
throughout, but little disposition being shown on the 
part of shippers to take hold. Prices, however, were 
well maintained in spring, which was firmly held.— 
Corn was dull and closed lower, except for very choice 
and fancy white, which was in request and scarce. 
Oats opened a shade higher, but buyers held off and 
transactions were limited, the market closing weak. 
Barley and rye were quiet and dull. Among the sales 
we noticed the following: 

Fiour—Sales 130 bbls spring super at $3 75>@4@ 
425; 125 spring X at $5, del; 100 Plant’s Extra at $11 
69; 75 choice at $9@9 50. 

Sales of city kiln-dried meal were very light at $3 
25@3 30 ins. h. bbls. - City rye flour moves slowly at 
$6 75@7, while country is very dull at $6 50@6 62}. 

Wueat—Sales: Spring—225 sks very low No. 2 at 
$1 073@1 08; 102 fair do at $1 10; 559 good do at $1 
11; 229 prime do at $1 114; 214 choice do at $1 12; 
105 strictly do at $1 124. Winter—White—45 sks 
thin at $1 30; 2 cars medium and low choice at $1 45 
@1 70 del; 230 sks fancy (a beautiful lot) at $2. Red 
—21 sks Mediterranean at $1 25; 200 Northern at $1 
42}. 

Corn—Sales 1 car bulk ear white, 58c; 100 sks mixed 
at 60c; 264 sks poor yellow at 55c; 810 sks white at 
60c; 89 sks prime white at 62c. 

Oats—100 choice sks at 634@64c; 447 white at 64 


65c: 

Bariey—Sales 120 sks fair Minnesota spring, and 
328 prime Iowa do at $1 75; 265 fancy Minnesota at 
$2 10; 500 bus Iowa malt at $1 90. 

Rrge—Sales 150 sks at $1 24; 18 at $1 25; 69 at $1 
26; 23 at $1 27. 

Hay—Active and higher. Sales loose—1 car com- 
mon at $22 del; 33 bales prime at $25; tight—3 cars 
mixed, $22. 

Topacco—(# 100 Ibs): Stems (nominal) at $1@1 
75; scraps, $2@2 75; inferior green and frosted new 
lugs, $2 50@3 80; sound planters’ lugs, $4 25@5 75; 
common leaf, $6@7 50; medium do, 2 75@8 50; old 
dark factory dried shippers, $9@10 50—few offering, 
either old or new; bright colored do, $11@14; medium 
bright leaf, $13@16; black wrappers, $10@16; bright 
new Kentucky leaf, $25@40; bright Virginia do, $30 


$60. 
Heup—Sale 18 bales unchanged at $155 # ton. 
Woor— Unwashed, 23@25@ 28c for fair to medium; 
28@30c for coarse and long staple do; coarse fleece- 
washed, 32@37e; dingy do, 28@833c; fine do, 35@38e; 
common to medium tub-washed, 38@45c; choice and 
picked do, 46@49c. 
Hiprs—23c for Western dry flint; 20c for dry salt, 
and Ilc for green do. 
FratHEers—80@82c for prime live geese. 
Cuickens—Scarce, and in demand. Mixed chickens 
sell at $4 50@5 50 % doz; choice hens at $5 75. 
Burrer—Cooking at 19@22c; common to good 
country store packed, 23@25c to 27@30c; medium 
and prime light colored, 30@32c; choice white, 33@ 
34c; fresh grass dairy packed butter 1@2c higher. 
Eaas—Are dull, at range of 11 os 
Sreps—Flax scarce and firm at $2 25@235. Hemp 
in demand and higher, with sales at $130@1 40, with 
and without sks—scarce. Hungarian sold at $1 474 
@1 55, usually including pkgs, and some extra lots 
at $1 65@175. Osage orange at $13 50@16 in first 
hands. Sales 4 sks timothy at $2 50. 
Potators—Sales 1 bulk car Michigan peachblows 
at 65c del; 316 sks Northern do at same; 212 Kansas 
do at 55e; 148 bbls yellow pinkeyes at 60@65c. 
St. Louis Live Stock Market. 
CaTTLE—A steady local demand for the first-class 
butchers’ stock has prevailed with little or no falling 
off in current values for extra prime qualities. 
Hoas—Under the influence of more liberal receipts 
and offerings, the market has shown some indication 
of weakness, and prices have been somewhat lower 
with decided downward tendencies. 
SueeP—For prime and extra mutton qualities, we 
have noticed little or no change in current prices. 
PACIFIC STOCK YARDS. 
Cattle—Receipts 41. Hogs—Receipts 490. 
sales as follows: | sales as fol'ows: 





No. Weight. Price. | No: Weight. Price. 
50 64,100 $7 00; 79 14,900 $8 50 
8 0, 5 50| 86 13,825 7 50 
1 1,350 6 37 6 550 6 00 
3 3,150 6 00 | 100 16,450 7 50 


The following were the sales at the stables of S. §. 
Grant & Co.: 3 large mules, $235; 10 common do, 
$110 to $140; 2 pair mules, $400 to $415; 9 common 
mares, $100 to $115; 3 good horses, $200 to $225; 4 


and daughters should be forced to vote. 
nervous system is obviously in a woefully debil- 
itated state. 











MAY EVENING. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
The breath of spring-time, at this twilight hour 
Comes through the gathering glooms, 
And bears the stolen sweets of many a flower 
Into my silent rooms. 


Where hast thou wandered, gentle gale, to find 
The perfumes thou dost —— 

By brooks, that through the wa 

Or brink of rushy spring? 


Or woodside, where, in little companies, 

The early wild flowers rise, 

Or sheltered lawn, where, ’mid encircling trees, 
May’s warmest sunshine lies? 


Now sleeps the humming bird, that in the sun, 
Wandered from bloom to bloom ; 

Now, too, the weary bee, his day’s work done, 
Rests in his waxen room. 


Now every hovering insect to his place 
Beneath the leaves hath flown ; 
Are left to thee alone. 


O’er the pale blossoms of the sassafras 

And o’er the spice-bush spray, 

Among the opening buds thy breathings pass 
And come embalmed away. 


Yet there is sadness in thy soft caress, 
Wind of the blooming year! 

Thy gentle presence, that was wont to bless 
Thy coming, is not here. 


Go, then; and yet I bid thee not repair, 
Thy gathered sweets to shed, 

Where pine and willow, in the evening air, 
Sigh o’er the buried dead. 


Pass on to homes where cheerful voices sound, 
And cheerful looks are cast, 

And where thou wakest, in thine airy round, 
No sorrow of the past. 


And whisper, everywhere, that earth renews 
Her beautiful array, 

Amid the darkness and the gathering dews, 
For the return of day. 


The Coming Girl and Boy, Again. 
Eps. Rurat Worip: Noticing an article in 
your No. of April 10th, on “The Coming Girl 
and Boy,” we beg to be allowed a word in reply, 
though the ideas, embodied in the effusion al- 
luded to, are trite enough to be sure, and we 
confess ourselves as thoroughly disgusted with 
them, as the writer professés to be with a certain 
class of ‘‘females.’”? Now, it is not with females 
that we have to do, but we have something to 
say of woman. 

“Concord” evidently belongs to a class of fogies 
who are wild with alarm at any innovation 
upon the old order of things. The very thought 





of woman becoming “‘one of the powers that be” 
and his equal in the eye of the law —sets him 
howling fearfully. 
afflicted Brother. 
the pricks.” 


We heartily commiserate our 
“Tt is hard to kick against 


But, how awfully scared he is, lest his wife 
His 


But, after such an ebullition of 





saddle do, $215 to $275. 


feeling, he must have found relief. 


ening meadows wind, 


And, through the long night hours, the flowery race 


at least; for he is but a straw upon a mighty strom, 
and must be carried with the current or burig 
with the debris upon the shore, and become, 
fossil of the dead past. He is but a mote in, 
sunbeam ; does not even cast a shadow; gj 
can have no hope of extinguishing the growin, 
light of the nineteenth century, the broad bl, 
of which, is uncomfortable to weak eyes, accu, 
tomed to look only at the dark. These arejy. 
deed perilous times to timid souls who are py 
sessed with the fear that woman is seditious) 
‘land maliciously inciting insubordination among 
the daughters of the land. Pray, seek refyy 
quickly, inimitable, incomparable ‘Concord! 
“Hide your diminished head,” or some randoy 
shot from an Amazon’s gun will decapitate you! 
He says: trust in man is all that makes he 
woman. Weaver that trust in man has un-mai; 
thousands; has filled society and strewn th 
highways and by-ways of life with most pital) 
wrecks of womanhood—has brought her from 
glorious heights to unfathomable depths. h 
her blind trust of him, he has stolen her affe. 
tions, her reputation, her purity—and sunk her 
irrecoverably in the cesspool of moral corm 
tion. In her trust of him, she has clung() 
pollution, till contaminated, defiled, irremedis. 
bly debauched—he has cast her into outer dark. 
ness, a tossed wreck upon a merciless sea! No! 
man has not preserved himself so pure that he 
should claim the high prerogative, to hold in 
keeping the character and reputation of woman! 
And, as to his legislation for her, many a poor 
woman knows to her grief, how utterly unpm- 
tected he has left her. 
“Concord” says: a drunken husband, poverty ani 
abuse, is no argument for her voting. Do you 
believe that the wives, daughters, mothers or 
sisters of this class (and their name is legion), 
would give their influence in favor of license? 
Open the ballot-box to them, and see how many 
doors of iniquity would be closed ; how many 
sinks of corruption would be cleansed ; how 
many snares and pitfalls removed forever! 
He says, further, that it would not materially 
change the vote of the whole country if the 
right were granted her; and so concludes that 
it would avail her nothing. Mr. “Concord,” 
woman’s vote will have precisely the same 
weight, in deciding the questions at issue, a8& 
man’s; it will be of equal value in the politi 
cal market (and will never be sold for a treat), 80 
that woman’s influence will be worth something. 
Then, she will find a thousand advocates of her 
cause where she now has one, and her wrongs 
will be righted. If not prompted altogether by 
justice—policy and expediency will urge forward 
the work. Men, as a mass, give their influence 
where it counts; and when they feel that wo- 
man’s influence is of value, they will work zeal- 
ously for her. Suffrage to woman will avail 
much ! 
He gives a pitiful wail at the loss of womanly 
modesty and the brazenness of those women 
who address public audiences. Let us assure 
you, our mourning friend, that a woman may be 
just as modest, just as dignified, just as womanly, 
in addressing a thousand, as a single individual! 
If the wives and daughters for whom you ares? 





We hope so 


exercised cannot preserve their modesty in 
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large concourse of people, we would recommen 


ihat they be detained from church and all other 
public places. Ignorance is not modesty, nor 
Ifa woman cannot be ins 
llectually as cultivated, and equally as com- 
petent to interest and instruct an audience, as 
man, and still be modest, be womanly — then, 
those elements of character never belonged to 


iginnocence virtue! 


her!— for ignorance and vulgarity are twi 


isters; while cultivation, refinement and mod- 


sty, are an almost inseparable trio. 


Itisno part of modesty to shrink from pro- 


dsiming the truth, however it may shock th 
arm of the guilty. 
ourage ! 


nize the fallen ! 


Hecomforts himself, finally, with the idea 


hat the majority do not wish to vote. Then 


shy need he exhaust himself in giving vent to 


wuncharitable and intolerant spirit. 


detive franchise—like the same class of men 


ith little patriotism or love of humanity—will 
wt be compelled to give the weight of their bal- 
it in favor of right and justice; though the 
The 
vey fact of this opposition, demonstrates con- 
duively that woman is a “ positive power” in 
ie world; and, what matters it whether she 
tands up in her strength and deals the heavy 
tows of man; or, with strong, steady fingers, 
utwists the wiry political cable, and breaks 
Whether with muffled 


ast counts equally with the greatest. 


ithread by thread? 
inll she works secretly, silently, persistently, 


illshe perforates the walls of the dark cham- 


sof iniquity, and they fall by their own 
might; or if she bring all her forces to bear, 
ul captures by “‘storm?”’ It matters little, 


Neeay, only that the strong-holds are gained and 


ie enemy routed ! Discorp. 





a 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
The Reviewer on Tobacco Reviewed. 
















termining cause. 


tlm the use of tobacco a “luxury ?” 


ita luxury, but an extravagance: I refer him 
Webster, 


‘pose. But, what is this writer’s object in 


4 influences against the use of tobacco by 
‘young and rising generation ? Why does he, 
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It is only a lack of moral 
It is not virtue that frowns upon a 
vak, misguided sister, gathering more closely 
yer immaculate robes for fear of contamination 
-hut, stooping dow, she lends her pure hand to 


Those 
sho do not care to avail themselves of the 


There is a time to speak and a time to be si- 
‘il; the impulse to do good should be the 
I have been led to make 
# reflections on reading an article in the 
‘wal World, entitled ‘*‘Luxuries,” by a writer 
wiet the nom de plume of “Ozark.” Why does 
It is 


He has strained this to suit his 


bing his poor logic forward !—to destroy the 


hit shields himself from responsibility under 
*agnature of Ozark—who neither spares the 
reuator of the Concord in his wrath, nor bran- 
"alin his fury—now again become so cynical ? 
*plain that he isa yellow-toothed user of the 
" tepents not of his sins, and endeavors 
indicate himself. I will observe, in passing, 

ithe will use less tobacco and more “bran- 
“td,” as he sneeringly terms it (I do not use 
bat coarse, bolted fiour), he will be less 
“ls, and consequently less ill-tempered than 
‘hows himself to be in his article of “Bran- 


d| Bread,” Sharp Noses” (I have no sharp nose), 


etc., ad nauseum, and he might, also, possibly 
not assault the good taste of his readers. It is 
evident that he has done his best in behalf of 
tobacco, and names other articles—as tea, 
coftee, spices, sugar, &c., as useless luxuries (?) 
We use these, ’tis true, naturally—as food and 
drink; as a necessity of the body, in childhood 
and maturity. They are victuals and drink! 
can this be said of tobacco? The use of tobac- 
co isa perversion of the taste—it is against 
nature! 

Again, fine houses, carpets, bonnets and gai- 
ters, are uamed—these, again, are in accord- 
ence with nature: not against it. A taste for 
these things, is the highest mark of civilization 
and enlightenment. This love of the beautiful 
is the first mark of intelligence in the child; 
and, properly restrained, is a noble quality, 
distinguishing us from the rude savage, and 
,| Causing us to be superior to him. But, let us 
examine the new philosophy of this sapient, so 
beautifully covered up with haughty mien. 


n 


e 


“Accord to each and every one, the 
»| right to indulge in the good things of this world 
as may to them seem best; no abridgement.” 
Therefore, young boys, learn to ‘chew ;”’ young 
ladies, use snuff (a practice first employed to 
polish teeth—then becoming an uncontrollable 
habit); young ladies, touch the intoxicating 
bowl, and drink deeply—’tis a good thing ; and 
so on ad infinitum. This is not my teaching, 
but the teaching of a wise man, who is called 
“Ozark.” The influence of “C.’s” article was 
good ; but this wise philosopher seeing, as he 
supposed, a few errors of logic in it, knows no 
bounds, but despoils both the good and bad. 
Likea furious storm at sea—destroys alike the pi. 
ratical craft and the friendly ship. Letit go forth 
to the young, that to use tobacco is a low, filthy, 
unnecessary extravagance, and not a luxury; 
that it is debasing to both body and mind, and 
a stain «pon the decency of the American peo- 
ple, and should be avoided by every boy and 
girl of the land. Let every one do good, rather 
than evilin this. Let all condemn rather than 
extenuate. It was an article like “C.’s” which, 
when a boy, formed in me a resolution “to defer 
to learn tosmoke’”’ till twenty-one—-this saved me. 
Will not the boys who read the Rural World 
put off learning to chew till they are twenty one 
years old? Boys, try! 

Believing that every one is responsible for 
the good or bad influence of his words, neither 
avoiding their odium, if any, nor feeling shame 
for them—I have no use for a nom de plume. 
Denver City, Col. Ter. V. Devinny. 
P.S. Why correspondents of an agricultural 
journal should use a fictitious name, is unac- 
countable. It is clear that many, under its 
kindly protection, are enabled to “grind an ax,” 
and advertise said ax as a very sharp one. At 
best, it looks very suspicious. Steam presses 
have made printing too common for the plea of 
modesty. Why should I say ‘we,’ and thus 
tell a lie, and clinch it with a lying name? 
When I state that calves may be raised without 
milk, after two weeks old, by feeding boiled 
gruel, made of equal parts of flour and corn- 





= 


— why should I be ashamed of this fact, and 
avoid its responsibility, if any, by taking a de- 
ceiving name? V.D. 


Tue Boox Bustness.—But few persons have 
any proper comprehension of how vast is the 
book business in this country. Take one ‘item,’ 
for instance, as illustrative: Matthew Hale 
Smith’s “Sunsnine anp Spapow 1n New York,” 
which is the exciting work of the times, is sell- 
ing atthe rate of 1,000 copies per day, and issold 
exclusively by agents (see advertisement in anoth- 
er column). ‘The publishers (J. B, Burr & Co., 
of Hartford, Conn.) use two tons of paper a day 
and run six large roller presses constantly to 
supply the current demand. This is doing a 
wholesale business with one book alone. This 
is a large work, too, it must be remembered— 
between seven and eight hundred pages royal 
octavo—and yet it rivals, in rapidity of sale, 
“Uncite Tom’s Canin” of old. Think of the 
countless number of the small books published ! 
Surely ours is a reading country.— Ez. 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Lemon Frittrers.—Mix with six ounces of very fine 
bread crumbs four of beef suet minced as small as pos- 
sible; four ounces of sugar; tablespoonful of flour ; 
four eggs lightly beaten, and the grated rind of one 
or two lemons with half or the whole of the juice; be- 
fore this is stirred in, add two spoenfuls of milk or 
cream and fry the mixture in small fritters five or six 
minutes. 


Everton Tarry.—Put into a preserving pan or 
kettle three ounces of very fresh butter; as soon as it 
is just melted, add a pound of brown sugar. When 
half done, add the grated rind of a lemon; keep it 
stirred gently on a very clear fire for fifteen minutes, 
or until if you drop it on a plate it will break quickly. 
App_e Merinaue.—Pare, core and stew 10 tart ap- 
ples in a very little water; season as fora pie, and 
put it in a fruit-pie dish into a cool oven. Beat up 
meanwhile the whites of four eggs, as you would for 
icing, piling it on the apple like rocks, or irregularly, 
avoiding the edge of the dish. Return it toa warm 
oven, and brown maccaroni color; slip all out care- 
fully, by aid of knife or spoon into a China dish, and 
serve with cream. If you have not cream, make a 
custard of the yolks, flavored with essence of vanilla. 


Curese Cake.—Two cakes of cottage cheese; four 
eggs; a piece of butter about the size of a large egg ; 
the rind and juice of one lemon; one nutmeg; sugar 
to your taste; add cream enough to make it like 
pumpkin pies. 

Corn Starcu Cake.—One cup of butter; two cups 
of sugar; one cup of sweet milk; one teaspoonful of 
soda; two teaspoonfuls ofcream of tartar; the whites 
of seven eggs; one cup of corn starch, and two cups 
of flour. 


Cropper CAKE.—Four eggs; onecup of butter; one 
cup of molasses; one cup of sugar; one cup of milk, 
and four cups of flour. Cinnamon to taste, ora little 
lemon. 


AppLe Rott orn AppLe Puppine.—Make a paste 
with one-fourth of a pound of butter to one of flour 
mixed with water—not very stiff. Peel and slice 
rather thick tart apples; roll the paste very thin, or 
as thin as the bottom crust of a pie, spread the apples 
on a crust so as to cover it, dredge on alittle flour and 
roll it as tightly as possible. Cut the ends even and 
put it in the steamer, or wrap it in a thick cloth and 
boil it. It will take one hour steady cooking. Serve 
with butter and sugar. Cut it in thin slices from the 
end when serving. 


Spicep Berr.—Take a piece of beef from the fore- 
quarter, weighing ten pounds. Those who like fat 
should select a fatty piece ; those who prefer lean may 
take the shoulder clod, or upper part of the fore leg. 
Take one pint of salt, one teacup of molasses or brown 
sugar, one tablespoon ground cloves, allspice and pep- 
per, and two tablespoons pulverized saltpetre. Place 
the beef in a deep pan; rub with this mixture, Turn 
and rub each side twice aday fora week. Then wash 
off the spices; put in a pot of boiling water, and, as 
often as it boils hard, turn in a teacup of cold water. 
It must simmer for five hours on the back part of the 
stove. When cold, press under heavy weights, and 
you will never desire to buy corned beef of the butcher 
again. Your pickle will do for another ten pounds of 
beef, first rubbing into it a handful of salt. It can be 
renewed and a piece kept in preparation every day. 
This has been used many years by the writer, and is 














meal ; if it purge them, the flour to be increased 


good to pickle tongues fresh from the market.—[Ex. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

The “Irrepressible Conflict,” Again. 

Do, pray, convince those innovaters that we 
ladies of the West do not want to vote, and give 
them an opportunity to withdraw their extended 
philanthrophy and fix it upon objects nearer 
home! We (by we I mean the majority of us) 
do not want the elective franchise! If the thing is 
forced upon the people, we may be compelled 
to exercise the right in order to defend our male 
friends against the reckless procedures of the 
would-be voting women. I believe in so much 
of the progress idea as shall enable woman to 
receive due value for her labor; but, further 
than this, I am willing to trust the other sex. 

Several of your recent communications have 
the subject touched just to suit me, except that 
they didn’t say quite enough. ‘Concord’ is right: 
When woman once steps without the pale of 
modesty, she is no longer woman—she is one 
of those female-men who so recently assembled 
at Washington. 

God, when he created man, made a distinc- 
tion between the sexes, and gave each asphere 
to fill; though differing in character, equally 
important and ennobling; and, if woman must 
leave her place to compete for man’s, she ne- 
glects her own duties, and there is one position 
in the beautiful system of nature unfilled. If 
she is determined to force herself before the 
public, and (as I saw in a recent quotation 
from a Chicago paper) to obtain for herself, 
along with other rights, the right to first woo— 
she must prepare herself for the change of treat- 
ment which will inevitably follow. 

She is an equal in strength, and is capable of 
taking care ot herselt—let her give half the 
pavement if she doesn’t want to be jostled; let 
her secure her own horse (for all the ladies in 
the world can’t afford footmen), and help her- 
self out of her own buggy—she has gotten this 
right along with the other privileges of man ; 
it is the height of absurd selfishness, that she 
8 hould expect a man whom she has refused to 
trust with her interests, to protect her from 
those minor annoyances which any true woman 
shuns. Let her accustom herself to the oath 
and coarse jest—she must hear them at the 
polls; and it will not be so mortifying to first 
know them from less irreverent lips. My im- 
agination could draw a fancy picture of the 
scenes at the voting precincts, when woman shall 
have attained her rights(?) In all honesty I 
cannot conceive why those “‘ woman-suffrage ” 
ladies (?) should so persistently press this mat- 
ter. Iam a teacher and an orphan, and with- 
out a natural protector; yet I have not so ut- 
terly lost confidence in man as to believe that, 
were I in distress, they would all so practically 
ignore their duty as protectors of our sex. 

Let the woman elevators strive for a more 
full remuneration of female labor, and for any 
such legal changes as may be found necessary 
for our protection against “the drunkard, the 
spendthrift and the libertine’’—and they will 
find, as I have said, that the class of which I 
am a member, ‘is alive to its interests;’’ but, 
for the sake of the holy lightin which a genile- 
man regards woman, do not drag her forth as 
an object of criticism. 





Woman has the right to aspire to the highest 
walks in literature and in art, and she has 
proven that she deserves it. Afterall, we wield 
the power— not only as the educaters of the 
young, but (for ‘Concord’ is slightly mistaken) 
we will make our sweethearts cast their vote 
to suit ws. We havea case in proof of my as- 
sertion, in the vote on the Impeachment ques- 
tion. And, again, do not the rebel ladies have 
the honor of having made the cause sustain 
itself so long? The ‘“‘progressionists” say, that 
it is only the indolent and ignorant of our sex 
who refuse to co-operate in this work of ‘‘retor- 
mation ;” but I can “say with the poet” — 
“where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 





FARM FOR SALE. 
148 Acres, located one mile south of Bailey’s Station, 
35 miles from St. Louis, on the I. M. R. R. Has 60 
acres under improvement, including about 40 acres of 
bottom land. Oneacre in grape vines, and plenty of 


Tidgeland suitable for fruit. Well watered and fenced; 


has good log house, log barn, stables, &c. Will sell 
part or the whole. Price $4,750. Cannon & Brooks, 
Hanover, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


OSAGE ORANGE 


HEDGE. 


The undersigned has a few plants left, of medium 
size, warranted sound, well kept and in good order; 
good and merchantable plants; which he will close 
out at $1.50, boxed and put upon the cars, for all 
orders over five thousand; and for $1.75 for all small- 
er orders. Cash with the orders: giving circular 
directions for setting and culture, and guaranteeing 
to re-fill next spring all lost plants treated accordng 
to directidns, if seasonably notified of the loss. 

J. B. TURNER, P.O. Box 201, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Apply also to my sons, Cuas. A. TuRNER, Macon, III, 
And Asa Howarp Turner, Chillicothe, Mo. 

April 29, 1869. 


COBDEN NURSERY. 
Fall Prices, - - - - 1869. 





may8-2t 








Tulip Tree Seedlings, a few inches high, 1000, $5 
“ “ “ “ 10,000, $40 
1000, $5 


Red Cedars, 4 to 12 inches high, 
“ “ “ 10,000, $40 
500 Wilson Albany Strawberry Plants, $1. 
200 Black Cap Raspberry Tips, $1. 
J.A.CARPENTER & CO., Cobden Station, 
may8-lam South Pass P.O., Il. 


FRUIT 
COMMISSION HOUSE. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates. 


Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 


Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 
sold at low rates. 


SORGO HAND BOOK. 
The Tenth Annual Sorgo Hand Book, 
Giving the most reliable information on Manufactur- 
ing Sorghum Sirup, the result of 11 years’ personal 
experience with the celebrated Standard Sugar Ma- 
chinery the Cook Evaporator and Victor Cane Mill 

—sent free to all applicants. 
BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Buiyrmyer, Day & Co., Mansfield, 0. Biymyrzr, 
Fearne & Co., Chicago, III. may8-2t 


Black and Tan Rat Terrier Pups, 
$5 each, industrious and useful. 

J. A. CARPENTER & CO., 
lt Cobden Station, South Pass P.O., Ill. 


GARDEN CITY DOLLAR STORE 
Everything tor Everybody. Send for Circular. 

H. A. Higley & Co., 27 and 28 Reynold’s Block, 
Chicago., Ills. lt 

















BANNER MILLS 


1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenye, 


PRICE LIST. 


Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, ° $9 50 
Freudenau’s XXXX, per barrel, 8 50 
Freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, 7 i 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, ° 6 50 
Planters’ XX XX, per barrel, 5 BO 
Rye flour per barrel, é ‘ 8 00 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 09 
Cracked wheat per barrel, ° 9 00 
Graham flour per barrel, 9 50 
Pear! barley per pound, ° 1} 
Hominy per barrel, ° ° . 6 50 
Corn grits per barrel, . 6 50 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, 3% 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 fhs., 1 40 
Bran, for feed, per 100 fbs., ; 9 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 ths., . 1% 
Wheat screenings, for feed, per100 ths, 1 00 


Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumers, 


WM. FREUDENAU. 
ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 


PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry, 
J Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees, 
Apply to ELLEN S. TUPPER, 

Brighton, Iowa 





decl9eowtf 


STRAWBERRY BOXER 


We have on hand and for sale the patent TUCK 
or LOCK Quart Strawberry Box, with hollow bot- 
tom, put together without tacks; can be made by 
the pickers in the field as they walk. The best and 
cheapest box yet made. Also, crates holding 24 
quarts each. Those growing 


STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, 
AND BLACKBERRIES, 
Will find nothing equal to this box anywhere. NO 
ORDERS for LESS than 1600 quart boxes or 25 
crates received. Prices of the material in St. Louis 
for boxes, one cent each—crates, 25 cents each. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, Fruit Commission House, 
612 North Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 











Agricultural Books. 





Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees, - $150 
Husman’s Grapesand Wine, - - 180 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist, + - 1 50 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden— Horticut- 
TURE. - - - 1 50 
Jacques’ Manual of the Farm—Acricui- 
TURE, ° : 2 . 1 50 
Jacques’ Manual of the Barn-Yard—Do- 
MESTIC ANIMALS, - - 1 50 
Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual Vol. 1—Tu 
FarM AND THE WorKSHOP, - 2 
Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual, Vol. 2— 
Howto Make Farmine Pay, - 2 50 
The undersigned will deliver any of these Books at 
publisher’s prices, postage paid. Address ; 
CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, Rural World, St. Louis. 


MIDDLETOWN 


HEALING 
SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most wonderful 
cures yet known in the shortest time, and are UI . 
RIVALLED for all diseases of the blood and _ 
cure all scrofulous affections, including woe by 74 
Salt Rheum, Tumors, Ulcerous and Canterous A oa 
tions; also, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipatit’: 
Diarrhoea, Liver Complaint, Uterine, Kidney oe 
Urinary Diseases; Gravel, Diabetes, Piles, ys 
Weakness, General Debility, Catarrh, Tncipion ! 
sumption, Neuralgia, AND EFFECTUAL YING 
EVER THE SYSTEM REQUIRES PURIFY" 


p. Hundred 
REGULATING AND BUILDING O OAMPHLET. 


50 





of Testimonials of cures. SEND FOR 
Address, GRAYS & CLARE, 
may8-13t eow Mippisrows, VBM 
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ASTAR IN THE EAST !! 


Anew star has appeared in the literary circles, 
called THE ‘ILLUMINATED WESTERN WORLD.’ 
Its illustrations are all printed in beautiful oil colors, 
In this 
feature alone THE “ILLUMINATED WESTERN 
WORLD” stands forth the foremost of the age. Aside 


from one to seven, at a single impression. 


fom its magnificent illustrations, however, its col- 
ynos will teem weekly with Fiction, Solid Prose, 
Charming Poetry and Glowing Romance. It is a fit 
companion of every fireside—the magazine of every 
branch of literature—the champion of all noble indus- 
tries—the support of the farmer, merchant, artisan, 
yd the education of the masses. Send for specimen 
copies. Sold by all newsdeulers. Subscription, $3 
rannum. Address THE WESTERN WORLD CO., 

Cor. Park Place and College Place, 
P. 0. Box 4929, New York. 


“Tnstead of Birrer, take SWEET Quinine! 
PATENTS — Munn & Co., Editors SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty- 
three years’ experience in obtaining AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. Opinions no charge. 
Apamphlet, 1U8 pages of law and information free. 
Address as above. 


{00 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents, to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on 
wth sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE 
MACHINE in the market sold forless than $40. All 
others are infringements, and the seller and user are 
liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full par- 
tiulars free Address, W. A. HENDERSON & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

FRERR ERR EEE 
‘Yo tak Working Cxiass: | am now prepared to 
firnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening, is easily earned by persons of 
tither sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as 
muchas men. Great inducements are offered those 
who will devote their whole time to the business; 
and, that every person who sees this notice, may send 
ne their address and test the business fur themselves, 
I make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
wenot well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
topayfor the trouble of writing me. Full particn- 
lars;directions, &c., sent free. Sample sent by mail 
forl0 ets. Address, E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


#90006 SALARY. Address, U.S. Piano Co. N.Y. 


WHOEVER 


WILL act as Agent, either lady or gentleman, can 
tara in an eveninga Wes or Saeetine, Sirk Dress 
Parrern, Watcu, Carpet, Ser or Waverty Nov- 
ns, &c., &c., or selection from a great variety of 
other articles, as Commissions in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 
Comprising over 350 different articles. Send for Cat- 
tlogues. PARKER & CO., 98 and 100 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED Agents.—“Wonper or THE Wor.p;” 
Bwarranted to cure Rheumatism and Neuralgia.— 
Sold on the package system. Notto be paid for until 
tested. I pay $60 per month and commission, to dis- 
tribute packages. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Dollar Sun. 


CHARLES A. DANA’S PAPER. 

The cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New 
York Journals. Everybody likes it. Three editions. 
Dairy, Sem1- WEEKLY, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, and 

ayear. Full reports of markets, agriculture, 
Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete 
Stury in every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A 
Valuable present to every subscriber. Send for speci- 
nen, with premium list. I. W. ENGLAND, Pub- 
lisher Sux, New York. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. A Lady 
who bad suffered for years from Deafness, Catarrh and 
Strofula, was cured by a simple remedy. Her sym- 
pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts 
free of charge to any one-similarly afflicted. Address 
Mrs. M. ©. Legeertt, Hoboken, N. J. 


























FIRE Extinguisher, Plant Syringe, 
INOW WasnerR and. GARDEN Ene@ineE for $65. 
nd stamp for circulars to 

N. E. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. 





$5 GREENBACK 


Of Full Value Sent Free to Any Book Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH’S NEW BOOK, 


“SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


In New’ Work.” 


A Work replete with Anecdotes Fneidents of 
LIFE in the GREAT M OLIS, 
Beinga MIRROR of NEW YO reflecting the 

SECRETS OF THE GREAT CITY. 
One Agent sold 80 in one day; another sold and de- 
livered 227 in 15,days; another, 304°:in 7days. No 
Book ever published that sells so rapidly. 

You wish to know how Fortunes are made 

and lost in a day; how Shrewd Men are ruin- 

ed in Wall Street; how “Sountrymen” are 
swindled by Sharpers; how Ministers and 
Merchants are Blackmailed; how Dance 

Halls and Concert Saloons are managed; how Gam- 
bling Houses and Lotteries are conducted; how 
Stock Companies originate and how the Bubbles 
burst, &¢c.—read this work. It tells you about the 
mysteries of New York, and contains spicy life 
sketches of its noted millionaires, merchants, &c. A 
large Octavo Volume, 720 pages, Finely Illustrated. 
The largest commission given. Our 32-page circu- 
lar and a $5 Greenback sent free on application. For 
full particulars and terms address the sole publishers, 
J.B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Howe’s Musical Monthly. 

In each number $6 worth of first-class Piano Music 
for 35 cts. No. 3 contains 3 full sets of Waltzes; 8 
Galops, Polkas, &c., by Strauss, Gung’l, Faust, &c.; 
10 songs, such as “Gypsy’s Warning,” “Tassels on 
her Boots,” “Love’s Request,” &c. 32 large pages 
on extra sheet music paper. Terms, $3 per year, in 
advance; to clubs, 7 copies for $18. Single numbers 
sent by mail, post-paid, for 35c, or 7 for $2. For 
sale by all Music and Periodical Dealers. 

ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court Street, Boston. 


Indispensable to Every Household. Per- 
$10 fectly wonderful! Everybody buys at first 
sight! Agents making fortunes! [Illustra- 
ted circulars FREE! 
Broadway, N. Y 











Address, Apex S. M. Co., 208 

















CRAWFORD’S 
Garden Cultivator. 
Hand Machine for all kinds 
of Garden Cultivation.— 
Warranted to do the work 
of4men. Send for Circu- 
Lelars. BLYMYER, Norton & 
as Co., Cincinnati, 0. Bly- 
me» myer, Day& Co., Mansfield 
0. Blymyer, Fearing & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


DAVISON’S THORNLESS 


BLACK CAP RASPBERRY 


Fruit Large, Rich and Sweet. 


RIPENING A WEEK EARLIER than Doolittle— 
two weeks earlier than Miami. 

Canes without thorns. The most delicate hand can 
pick fruit without a scratch. Canes strong and not 
liable to be broken by storms. 

Very productive. It now stands at the head of all 
Black Cap Raspberries. 

Be sure to get the Genuine Tirs— all others are 
worthless. 

12 plants by mail, pre-paid, $2 ; 50 plants by mail, 
pre-paid, $7; 100 plants by Express, C. 0. D., $12; 
500 plants by Express, C. 0. D., $40; 1,000 plants by 
Express, C. 0. D., $75. 

JOHN GAGE & SON, Vineland, N. J., 
Or, COLMAN & SANDERS, St. Louis, Mo, 


mav8.2t 








ap24] 


SWEET POTATO 
PLANTS. 


Nansemond and Bermuda, 30 cents per 100, $2 50 








per 1000. Brazillian, 50 cents per 100, $4 per 1000, 
The Cash must accompany all orders under $5. Ad- 
dress, S. J. EASTMAN, Anna, III. It 





SUPERIOR Harvest Machinery. 


Railway Pitching Apparatus; Complete Stacker ; 
Pulley for Reducing Travel; Grapples for Suspend- 
ing Horse Forks. Agents Wanted. Send for Cireu- 





lars, to Paris Furnace Co., Clayville, N.Y. lt 


FOR SALE 310 ACRES OF LAND, 
Two miles from Bailey’s Station, whichis 30 miles 
from St. Louis. 1 good dwelling-house containing 6 
rooms; out-houses, stables, &c. Also, afine garden; 
all kinds of fruit trees and berries sufficient for a 
family, and all bearing; fine springs, and plenty ot 
water for stock on the premises 2265 acres inclosed. 
175 acres under cultivation. 70 acres in meadow; 50 
acres in small grain; 30 more ready for use; 80 acres 
bottom land and also fine pasttires. Will sell low 
for the small sum of $6,000, and crop included—one- 
halfin cash, the other in payments with interest. 
Address, B. SAPP, Bailey’s Station, I.M.R.R., Mo. 


FOR SALE 140 ACRES OF LAND. 
50 acres bottom land. 100 acres inclosed. About 15 
acres in meadow; 30 acres in wheat. and oats; 12 
acres ready to go in cornu; about 40 acres in pasture; 
plenty of water; one small log house. Situated 1} 
miles from Bailey’s Station. Will sell for $2,600— 
one-third in cash—balance in payments. Wil! also 
sell interest of crop with it. Address, B. SAPP, 
Bailey’s Station, I.M.R.R., Mo. 


GOOD OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS 


FOR SALE CHEAP. Address, E. MARSH, 
{mayl-4t]} © __ Matteson, Ills. 


FIRE! FIRE!! FARA!!! 
The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process generates carbonic acid gas, 
and throws it 40 to 50 feet on to fire, extinguishing 
it in a moment, even if composed of the most com- 
bustible materials. Its control over oils and chemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can work it; it never gets 
out of order, and is perfectly harmless. Every Far- 
mer should have one—for if his house or barn should 
take fire, he can put it out with this in a few minutes. 


Yeae- “Send for Circular, 
OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 


The Great Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 


Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

JOHN 8S. McCUNE, President. 

LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 


EVERY FARMER, 
GARDENER and FRUIT GROWER is invited to 
send for “ BEST’S IMPROVED FRUIT TREE AND 
VINE INSECT DESTROYER AND INVIGORA- 
TOR,” Improved and Patented June 2d, 1868, after 
EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with the old “ In- 
vigorator,” and is far superior to it. 

Having, on the 4th day of June, 1868, purchased all 
the right, title and interest in this Patentand Patented 
Composition, for the whole United States, I am now 
prepared to furnish samples of this Invaluable Prep- 
aration, as a test of its merits, with @ view te selling 
Territorial Rights for its manufacture, use and-sale. 
As an insect éxterminator, it nfayibe dépendéd'on as 
the safeguard of orchards and field crops, securing 
them from the ravages of all insects destructive to 
fruit trees, vines and vegetation, such as Peach Grub, 
Borer, Cureulio, Locust, Bark Louse, Weevil, Army 
Worm, Bole Worm, Wire Worm, Cut Worm, ‘Canker 
Worm, Caterpillar, Striped Potato Bug, Rose Bug, 
Currant Worm, &c. Asa FERTILIZER and IN- 
VIGORATOR, its power is manifested in the restora- 
tion of diseased and neglectéd trees and vegetation, 
and the perfect and abundant maturity of fruit:-wher- 
ever it is properly applied. A reliable Agent wanted 
in every county in the U. S. For pamphlet, testi- 
monials, and information, address 
J. AHEARN, No. 5,'P. 0. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
[May 14t.] 


Q7y from Cider, Wine, Molasses or Sorg- 
Vi nhegal hum, in 10 hours without using drags. 
For terms, circulars, &c., address F, I. SAGE, Vinegar 
Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 
Mayl-it Endorsed by the great Chemists. 


THE VICTOR GRAIN DRILL 


Has noequal. Proven'by three seasons’ trial. It 
has force feed, high wheels, light draft; no weight 
on horses’ necks, and ‘the best made in the market. 
Will som linie or plaster, if waited, with grain. 
Send for full description. Responsible Agents 
wanted. BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, 0. 
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OSAGE ORANGE 


SEED, 


JUST FORWARDED TO US 


FROM TETAS 


For Sale at Market Price, by 


Plant Bros., Pratt & Co., 


apl7—4t_ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BARTLETT PEARS. 


We havea fine stock of Standard Bartlett Pears, 
fine trees, 4 to 6 feet high, at 75 cents each, or fifty 
for $30; or one hundred for $50. Those wanting 
this excellent variety, can now procure it in quantity. 

COLMAN &SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester White Pigs, a number of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at thelate 
Chester Co. Ag’! Fair. Also the winner of the Ist prize 
in 3 different States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sows now 
ready to serve. Addres?, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
Jan 23-5m] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


ficurvors State HospitAv For THE InsAneg, 
Jacksonville, April 8th, 1869. 
SWINE. 

In consequence of the entire inability of this Insti- 
tution to answer the orders received for the breed of 
swine known as the HOSPITAL BREED, a number 
of reliable agriculturists in Morgan County, IIl., have 
engaged to enter into the propagation of these swine, 
under pledges to preserve the breed scrupulously 
pure. The effect of this arrangement will be to wi- 
den the area of their production, and thus overcome 
the risk ofextinction to be feared while they are, as 
at present, confined, in their warranted purity to one 
locality. From and after this date, therefore, these 
swine will be known as the MORGAN COUNTY 
WHITES, and may be obtained of parties who will, 
in due time, make their possession known to the pub- 
lic through the usual advertising channels. 
apl7 AND. McFARLAND, M.D., Supt. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR DR. MARCH’S 


NIGHT SCENES 


IN THE BIBT.-E. 


Rose-tinted paper, steel engravings of unrivalled 
beauty and grandeur. One agent sold 302 in three 
weeks. For circular, description, recommendations, 
price and terms to Agents, address, ZEIGLER, Mc- 
CURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., Cincinnati, 0., 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. Mayl-4t 


CHAMPION WEEDER AND 
HORSE HOE CULTIVATOR. 


PATENTED Fes. 1868. 


This implement combines all the advantages of its 
predecessors. Patented and manufactured by aprac- 
tical machinist and farmer. Made of tho very best 
material, under the supervision of the inventor, at 
the low price of $15 for No.1, and $7 for No.3. We 
confidently recommend it as an invaluable implement 
for the farm, vineyard, nursery, small fruit planta- 
tion and garden. It is so constructed that it runs 
steady, can be widened from ten inches to three feet, 
so as toclean out a row every furrow; can be regula- 
ted from one inch to any depth desired. Handles 
are arranged so as to be adjusted to the height of the 
driver. Any boy that can guide a horse, can do 
good work. These implements combine so many 
practical points, that nothing yet in the market can 
compete successfully with them. Made at the Saint 
Louis Agricultural Works of UDE & GRIMM; where 
are made all grades of IMPROVED STEEL PLOWS. 


ALSO, 
Atwood’s National Gang Plow, 
PATENTED 1865. 
Pronounced by those using them as superior to all 
of this kind of implement yet out. 


GEO. M. WYETH, 

No. 1511 CARR STREET, 
Sole Agent for Manufacturers and Territorial Rights. 
For sale by the Principal Agricultural Implement 
Dealers, mayl 














~}| good care. 








PATZOT sz? RING 


FRUIT GRATE. 


Patented August 18, 1868, by Wm. G. Goodale. 


This new aud valuable invention, which has been 
recently patented, is now in very general use in the 
fruit regions of Missouri and Soutbern Illinois. Its 
advantages consist in enabling the Fruit Grower or 
Shipper to transport the most delicate and casily dam- 
aged Fruits, with perfect security from injury by 
bruising. Fruits packed in these Crates always reach 
the market in the best condition, and are 

WORTH 20 TO 30 PER CENT. MORE, 

{by actual experiment) than such as are shipped in 
any other kind of Crate. It is also the most desirable 
Crate made, and will last four or five seasons with 
Sample Crates, containing 48 qt. boxes, 
$3.50; or 36 qt. boxes, $3, sent, on application to the 
office of the “Rural World,” 612 north 5th St., Saint 
Louis, Mo.—cash accompanying the order. 

For State or County Rights, or material for making 
erates, address, GOODALE, ALTON & CO. 
ap10 115 Green St., St. Louis, Mv. 


JEFF. K. CLARK’S IMPORTED 


Percheron Stallion 
BISMARCE, 


Will make the ensuing season at my stock farm, 4 
miles from Hannibal, on the Gravel Road. He is 6 
years old; 17 hands high; very dark mottled; draft 
power over 5,000 pounds, weight near 1,700. A fast 
walker and trotter; splendid action; many of this 
breed have trotted their mile in less than 2:35. Iwill 
give $200 for his best horse colt, and $200 for his best 
mare colt, at the Hannibal fair next year. 

Also, for sale, 
Tnorovcu-prep SHORT HORN Butt Catves, 
CHESTER WHITE Hoes, ITALIAN Bess, Honey, 
Concorp Wine of my own vintage, Choice SMALL 
Fruits, &e. A. E. TRABUE, 
ap10-6t Hannibal, Mo. 


CARBOLIC AND CRESYLIC SOAPS, 
(Patented.) 
For Destruction of Insects, and Cure of Skin 
Diseases in Domestic Animals. 

For household, physicians’, and toilet use. 
“Sheep Dip,” to destroy tick, scab, &c. ‘Plant Pro- 
tector,” &e. gas Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Manufactured solely by 

JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 


ap17-4t 190 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK. 


DOWT WALT 
Until your Bees swarm before purchasing Hives—get 
them now. THE AMERICAN BEE-HIVE. The 
very best Hive in the World, for sale by L. C.Warre, 
No. 809 North 6th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT COMBINED MACHINE. 
“SP NIAOa swO4AanSe Pe ER mao ox cia anas 


Oe 
AND MOWER! 
ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 
Cheapest in the World! 
REPAIRS KEPT BY ALL AGENTS! 
FACTORY AT AUBURN, NEW YORE. 
BRANCH OFFICES AT 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office in St. Louis, at No. 1246 

Broadway. 


DICK RANSOM, General Agent. 


Address ‘‘D. M. OSBORNE & CO.” at either plact 
marl3-3m 
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“MENEELY’S BELLS. 


hy (Established in 1826.) 
e, Bells for Churches, Academies, 
¢ S Factories, etc., of which more have 
been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in 
the country combined. Materials 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIN. All 
Bells warranted. An Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free upon application 
» EA. & G.R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 
feb27-15t 


Curls! Curls! 
SAMPLES 














——— 
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Asample of Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be sent 
feeto aby address. The Curxiqve will curl the 
éraightest hair on the first application (without in- 
jury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls. 
' Address with Stamp, Prof. B. H. Ross, Parkman, 
feb]3-13t Ohio. 


- FRUIT BOXES. 


Cash orders for the HALLock, the Lock, and the 
(cragon Quart Berry Boxes and for Crates; also for 
Peach, Grape or Vegetable Boxes, will be promptly 


filed by C. COLBY & CO., 
Manufacturers, South Pass (Cobden), 
feb13—-13t Illinois. 


{ARRISON SEED POTATOES 
forsale by E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois, 
uf 50 per bushel; $6 per barrel. ja9-4m 


THE 

ILSON 
SHUTTLE 

Sewing Machine 
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For Simplicity, Durability and 
Beauty, stands without a rival. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
CHEAPER than any other 
first-class Machine. 


Agents Wanted. 


THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
$m] 407 and 409 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. 
‘ttlers Wanted. Great Inducements Offered. 
The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having 
‘et permanently located to cross the “North Mis- 
witi R.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form- 
tly Jefistown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose 
weelltown lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, 
‘ir actual improvement, at very low prices. Address, 
__D.R. MASON, Benton City, Audrain Co., Mo. 
i, MASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St. 
‘Louis, Mo. mar27-13t 


‘Fairbank’s Standard 
SCALES, 


OF ALL SIZES. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
uelb—ly, 209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


4 ___. This book shows howto gain 
Tor LovE the affections of the hw 

“. Any man or woman ean thus win the one they 

wt For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail for 

cents; 3for 50 cts.; 7 for $1; or $10 per 100. 

13] TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 


————— 

SENTS WANTED—To whom we will pay a 
thera salary to solicit subscriptions for THE OLD 
“KEN BUCKET AND LITERARY MAGAZINE—the finest 
Nblication in the West. For particulars, address 
‘wan & Protzman, 16} East Washington St., Indi- 
Mapolis, Ind. mar20tf 
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mt. [THE Invaluable TOBACCO SOAP, 
“i for the destruction of all VERMIN infesting 
r pla. BIT TREES, VINEYARDS, &c. For sale by 
{RK & DOZIER, 113 Washington Av., St. Louis. 


‘ cire 





WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Atua, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 
OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 


Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


RKSHIRE PIGS. 


BE 

Catalogues furnished upon application. 

jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 
CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 

SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi- 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Dlinois. 

May 23-ly. J.H. PICKRELL. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


Clover Hill Importing and Breed- 
ing Stock Farm. 
Half a mile south of GLENDALE Station, P. R. R. 
Gold Dust and Black Hawk Horses, 
Thorough-bred Durham, Ayrshire & Jersey Cattle, 
CHESTER WHITE & SUFFOLK PIGS 
CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOATS, 
And fancy Poultry of all Kinds, for sale. 
THE ROADSTER STALLIONS, Golden Rose 
Gold Dust, Lofty Gold Dust, and Flying Cloud Jr. 
will make season of 1869 at the above Farm. 

For circulars, or information, call at Farm, or ad- 
dress, L. W. H. WRIGHT, 


614 North Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
mar20-13t 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS. 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 
For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 
Cresylic Sheep Dip: 

A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 
vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the wool. 

Cresylic Ointment 
Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 
Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 
Will destroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, etc. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 
Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, ete. 
Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 
Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 
Cresylic Laundry Soap, 


For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 


rooms, etc. 
Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 
BOLIC ACID, Etc. 
Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 




















NATIVE FOREST 
EVERGREENS. 
W.W.Smith, Hudson, Wis. 


Will furnish the following varieties, 

boxed and delivered on Steamboat on 
~—— the St. Croix, in good condition. Sea- 

son May 25th to June 5th. 

Balsam Fir; White and Black Spruce; White Nor- 

way and Dwarf Pine, Am. Arbor Vit and Larch, 

from 6 to 12 inches, per 1000, $10; per 5000, $7.50 

per M.; 10,000, $5 per M. 

12 to 18 inches, per 1000, $12.50; per 5000, $10 per M; 

per 10,000, $7.50 per M. 

18 to 24 inches, $5 per 100; per 1000, $25. 

Balsam Fir and Dwarf Pine, 2 to 3 feet, for retail 

trade, per 100, $10; 3 to four feet, per 100, $15. 

The Dwarf Pine is a second growth on burnt ground 

—is recommended by the Ohio State Horticultural 

Society, in “Moore’s Rural New Yorker,” Jan. 9, ’69, 





FLOWER SEEDS. 


My Catalogues of Choice FLowrer Szxzps and 
SPRING BULBS, 


Are now ready, and will be sent to all applicants. 


Address, HENRY MICHEL, 
207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARTFORD HAMBLETONIAN 


WILL MAKE THE ENSUING SEASON (BEGIN- 
ning April 10th and ending July Ist, 1869), at the 
Mound City Track. The number of mares will be 
limited—consequently those wishing to secure the use 
of this high-bred Hambletonian stallion should apply 
early to the undersigned, or address Post-Office Box 
2484, St. Louis. 

Call or send as above for pedigree, description, 
photograph of horse and terms. 
mar27-8*. JOHN DILLE, Groom. 
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Sheet Siate and Plastic Slate Reofers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED PiAstic SLATE Roor- 
ing and Double Plastic Slate Felt. The best Felt 
and the Cheapest and Best Roofing in the market— 
Waterproof and Fireproof. Orders solicited. Send 
for circulars. Sheet Slate roofs repaired on short 
notice. 
apl7 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 


A few thousand Osage Orange Plants, delivered in 
St. Louis, at $4 per single thousand; or $3.50 per 1000, 
for two or more thousand. COLMAN & SANDERS, 

612 North 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For a new and intensely interesting Book, entitled 


OUR NEW Wes. 


BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


A volume of travel, experience and observation, 
with Vice-President Colfax, among our new States and 
Territories, between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Ocean. Describing the magnificent scenery of this 
wonderful country—its Gold and Silver mines, farms, 
&c. The Pacific Railroad—its route—scenery—how 
it is pushed and built. The Mormons—their social 
life, religion and politics. Interviews between Brig- 
ham Young, Mr. Colfax and Mr. Bowles. The Mormon 


Office, 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








_| women—how they like Polygamy, etc. The Chinese 


and Indians — their habits, religion and vices. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


With Steel Portraits and full page Engravings. Now 
is the time for Agents. It will outsell all other 
Books. Nornine equAL Toir. Send for Circular. 
Extra commissions given. 

J. A. STODDARD & CO., 
102 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


1 year Transplanted Red Cedars, 


9 to 12 inches high, good roots, per 100, $5. 


J. A. CARPENTER & CO., 
Cobden, Iil. 





ap24 





CHESTER WHITES. 


We are prepared to ship a number of pure Chester 
Whites, not akin, from 8 to 10 weeks’ old, boxed and 
delivered at express office, for $30 per pair, upon re- 
ceipt of post-office order. 


W. T. & M. PAINTER, 








ularsinquire of above house. [ap17—4t 





page 25. Terms made known on application. 
ap3 


Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


ap24-4t 
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THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER. 


Great Improvements for 186). 


CATALOGUES WITH FULL DESCRIP- 


TIONS NOW READY, 
And mailed free to all applicants. Send for it. 


“The Best Always the Cheapest.” 


There is nothing about farming which pays half 
so well as the judicious selection of a full assortment 
of first-class agricultural implements, and in per- 
forming this duty, the experience of every success- 
ful farmer+t that.no safer rule can be adopted 
than to always buy the best implement of its class 
in market. No greater mistake was ever made than 
the too common one of taking the poorest of two ar- 
ticles, because it can be bought with a trifle less 
money, with a promise to yourself “that when you 
get able you will buy a better one,” when the actual 
loss in one year, by way of imperfect work and un- 
timely repairs, exceeds the entire value of a good 
article. 


THE BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER 


Has long stood at the head of its class, and has been 
a favorite.among. the farmers, and with those who 
have tested its:-work by practical use, no comment is 
necessary to recommend it to their favor, and yet we 
wish them carefully to examine the improvements 
made within the past two years in the manner of 
working the machine. 

Those buying a Reaper and Mower for the first 
time, or who never owned or worked with a Buckeye, 
will find it very much to their interest to examine 
the same before purchasing ary other machine. 
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THE BUCKEYE DROPPER 

Asa Reaper needs no better recommendation than a 
simple statement of the faet, that the demand has 
increased. so rapidly that the manufacturers have 
never yet, been able to fill their orders. It is, without 
doubt, the most simple, perfect and popular Reaper 
now in use—easily adjusted and easily repaired. But 
little time is ever lost by breakdowns by the farmer 
who starts into the harvest field with a bran new 
“Buekeye Dropper’”’ The Dropper, has, since its 
introduction, been a perfect success, NEVER objected 
to, except by those wishing a Side Delivery. To 


BUCKE 

BUCKEYE Improved Self-Rake 
With Reel and Rake combined, is in the market for 
1869, with improvements which will make it the fav- 
orite wherever used. The Rake embraces the correct 
principles, and is bound to succeed. Wherever 
tested the past harvest with the improvements, it gave 
perfect satisfaction. 

On its first field trial at Lexington, Ky., June 

30th, 1868, it earned 


The Grand Gold Medal, 


Nearly all of the prominent Self-Rakersin the 
country competing. 


Ya Send for Circulars. Sy 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 


General Western'Agents, 
207 North 2d St., Saint; Louie, Mo, 


WORLD MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
or New Work. 


Paid up Capital, $200,000 
Accumulated Assets, ° ° $500,000 
.. SPECIAL FEATURES. 
MUTUAL PREMIUMS Lower than those of a Major- 
ity of the Life Insurance Companies in the 
United States. 
NON-PARTICIPATING PREMIUMS Lower than 
those charged by any Company in the World. 
DIVIDENDS. Increase annually after two years, 
With the age of the Policy. 
LOSSES Paid in Thirty Days after due notice and 
proof of Death. 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed in the Payment of 
Premiums. 
OFFICERS. 
Geo. L. Wrivarp, President. 
0. H. Gorpow, Vice President. 
8. J. Besror; Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
James 'H. Prentice, 
Rufus R. Graves, 
H. Messenger, 
Alex. V. Blake, 
George L. Nichvls, 
James 8. Noyes, 
John W. Frothingham, 
William C. Fowler, 
William C. Sheldon, 
Samuel B. Caldwell, 
Oliver S. Carter, 
Norman S. Bentley, 
Lewis B. Loder, 
William P. Prentice, 
John T. B. Maxwell, 
James H. Frothingham, 


A. A. Low, 
Isaac H. Frothingham, 
Samuel Willets, 
George L. Willard, 
Oliver H. Gordon, 
Henry E. Pierrepont, 
S. B. Chittenden, 
George F. Thomas, 
Peter C. Cornell, 
John Halsey, 
Hon. William Kelly, 
Ezra P. Prentice, 
Effingham Townsend, 
William S. Tisdale, 
Thomas T. Buckley, 
Gilbert L. Beeckman, 
Henry A. Swift, Hon. Stephen Taber, 
Joseph A. Sprague, Benjamin Hicks, 
W-Good Agents wanted at all important points. 
E. H. E. JAMESON, Saint Louis, Missouri, 
General Agent for Missouri and Kansas. 
sep19-16t 


MOUND CITY 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital, - - $160,000 00 
OFFICERS: 
James B. Eaps, President. 
A. H. Buckner, Vice-President. 
Wituiam H. Jennineas, Secretary. 
Cuar es G. McHarron, General Agent. 
Wituram Hatcn, Medical Officer 
W. W. Grissom, Consulting Physician. 
Joun P. Tuompson, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
James B. Eads, A. H. Buckner, 
James H. Lucas, 8. A. Hatch, James Givens, 
Chas. McLaran, A. M. Britton, Wm. H. Jennings. 
This Company Issues Policies on each of the 
following Plans: 


“Ordinary Life,” with continued Annual Payments. 








Sam’l McCartney, 


Do. Do. with Five Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Ten Annual Payments. 
Do, Do.. with Fifteen Annual Payments. 
Do Do, with Twenty Annual Payments. 


ENDOWMENT POLICIES WITH CONTINUED 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS: 
Endowment Policies with continued Annual Payments. 


Do. Do. with Five Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Ten Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Fifteen Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Twenty Annual Payments. 


All Policies are on the Non-Forfeitable plan. Div- 


idends declared on the “Contribution Plan.” 


C. G. McHATTON, Gen’l Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Reliable and energetic men 
wanted to represent the Company in different sections 
of the country. Apply personally or by letter to 


JOHN €. BULL, State Agent for Missouri, 
Nos. 316 & 318 North Third St. 








THE STALLION SEASOW 
The High-Bred Trotting St 


YOUNG MESSE 


Will stand the present season in St. Lowis County » 
the residence of Thomas B. Hume, twotand ong, 
miles from FLorissant, on Monpay; Tusspay a; 
WEDNESDAY; and at BringerTon, at the Stable of 4 
. Dix, on Taurspay, Fripay and SATuRpay, of 
each week, at $15 the season or $25 to insure, 

He was raised by R. A. Alexander of Kentucky 
and sired bythis celebrated trotting stallion Appi), 
LAH, fall brother to Volunteer and half » 
Dexter, Geo. Wilkes, Bruno, and other fast trotter 
all by Rysdick’s Hambletonian. Ais mE 

Youne Messencer’s dam is the wellskhown My 
senger tare Bacchante (full sister to the” celeb; 
trotter.Bacchus, better known as Tom Redd, and hy; 
sister to Clifton, a very fast trotter who beat Bashy 
Jr. in a race in the summer of 1866,) by Downing; 
Bay Messenger; her dam by Whip Comet, he by jn. 
ported Comet; 2d dam by imported Messenger, 

Goldsmith Maid, half sister to Youne Messzyen, 
both being sired by Alexander’s Abdallah, wasp. 
cently sold to the former owners of Dexter for twenty 
thousand dollars. Almonte, another half brother / 
Youne MESSENGER, four years old, was revently wij 
to aparty in Kentucky for eight thousand dollars, 

J. C. Simpson, Esq., Editor of the *‘Turf, Field aj 
Farm,” and author of that excellent work “Hor 
Portraiture,” and one of the best judges of hone 
and pedigrees in the country, wrote to the owner ith. 
out solicitation as follows: “From the many eros 
from the patriarch of trotters (imported Messenger) 
in your stallion Youne Messeneer, be onght » 
prove a successfal sire of trotters; and any one wh 
will scrutinize his pedigree, will be surprised at the 
quantity of blood, now at the top of the ladder, be 
possesses.” 

Youne Messencer will be-five years old tis 
spring; color, dark iron gray ; 16 hands high; large 
bone, powerfal muscle, and splendidly developel 
about the vital parts. He has not yet been putin 
training, but gives unmistakable evidence of making 
a horse of great speed, as he has fine knee actin, 
combined with the long reach peculiar to the Mess- 
ger breed. Persons having mares to breed, are invi- 
ted to call andexamine him. JOHN DOYLE, Grou 


ABDALLAH, JR., 


By R. A. Alexander’s Abdallah (same pedigree 0 
sire’s side as Youna Messencer), and out of the 
Thoroughbred mare Kitry Fisner, by Chorister, le 
by imported Contract; ~hér dam, the celebrated Ber. 
trand, formerly owned-and run by John R.8parrof 
South Carolina—will stand at the fath of ¥. J. 
Colman, 2 miles S.E. of Pevely Station, I.M.R.R.,2/ 
miles south of St. Louis—at $15 the season or $20 
insure. Good pasturage furnished at $5 per month. 
Abdallah, Jr., is a blood bay, fifteen and a ball 
hands high; will be seven years old this spring; bs 
splendid trotting action, and is the sire of as five colt 
as the country produces, nearly all being blood bay 
color, and having an unequalled trotting gait All 
are invited to examine him, and his colts, att 
above place. JOHN WAY, Groom. 


Golman’s Rural World, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Bur 
Economy, &c., &c. 


Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book : 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages or 
beginning with January and July. Texus—*" 
Do.uars a year in advance. For a club ag" 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. 
aclub of 8 oup subscribers and $16, a copy Free” 
ear. . 
‘ Apvertisine Rares—25 cents per line each in 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last P 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cevts 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for # 
than One Dollar. + 
The circulation of Conman’s Rural Wor 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pu 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having wear 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), a8¢ ° 
Stock-Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists’ 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturets, the wary , 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, en’! 
ing classes interested in such articles 88 are 
advertised. 
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